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CHARLES ATLAS 

111 Prove in the first IdavsXOV 
can have a Body like Mine!" 

D ON’T get the idea that it takes a lot of time and hard work for you to get 
smashing strength and powerful muscles. That idea is all rot — and I 
have proved it. All I need is just 7 days to prove what I can do for you. 
My marvellous muscle-building system — “DYNAMIC TENSION” will 
give you just what you want. And I don’t need any gadgets either: nor 
have I any use for apparatus. 


DYNAMIC TENSION IS ALL I NEED 


H ere you see my actual photo. No muscles have been “painted” on. 

This is the camera’s honest proof of what I did for MY body. Now 
I’m ready to prove what my secret of DYNAMIC TENSION can do for 
YOURS. I used to be a physical wreck — a seven-stone weakling — flat- 
chested, arms and legs like broomsticks. I was worried — I studied myself. 
Then I found a new way to build myself up — a way that was simple, 
natural, quick and sure. DYNAMIC TENSION is what I call it. In a 
short time I had the body that has won for me the title: “The World’s 
Most Perfectly Developed Man.” 


THIS SECRET HAS HELPED THOUSANDS 

T housands of others now know from their own personal experience 
what DYNAMIC TENSION has done for them. They were just as 
bail and puny as I once was. Now they are life-sized examples of what 
a man can and ought to be. My interesting book, filled with pictures, 
tells my story — and theirs. 


CHARLES ATLAS 

winner of the title : The 

World's Most Perfectly Devel- 
oped Man," won in open 
competiiion. No other Physical 
Inst ru( tor in the world has ever 
DARED to moke the offer he 
mokes in this announcement. 


CHARLES ATLAS 
(DEPT. 141/X), 2, DEAN STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 

I want proof that your system of DYNAMIC TENSION 
will make me a New Man. Send me your book “Ever- 
lasting Health and Strength” and deia.ls of your amazing 
7-DAY TRIAL OFFER. 

Name 

(Please print or write plainly.) 

Address 


SEND FOR MY 
48-PAGE FREE BOOK 

This coupon brings you my book, which tells 
you all about it. 1 just want to give you proof 
that I can do for YOU what 1 have done for 
so many others; give you broad, powerful 
shoulders, biceps that bulge with massive 
strength, a chest that stands out solid and 
muscular, and an evenly-developed body that 
will make others look like dwarfs next to you. 
Send coupon TO-DAY to: 

CHARLES ATLAS (DEPT. 141/X), 

2, DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Inferiority Complex 

eradicated lor ever 


A n Inferiority Complex is a disturbance in 
the Subconscious Mind which manifests 
itself in self-consciousness and lack of con- 
fidence — in nervousness and “ nervyncss ” — 
in causeless worry — in depression and a sense 
of futility — in lassitude and lack of enterprise 
—in nerve pains and other ailments — in 
weakness of will and habits — in stuttering, 
blushing, and nervous mannerisms — in for- 
getftilness and lack of concentration. These 
are symptoms of “ something wrong ” within 
your personality which you can put right — 
the effea of conflicting forces within yourself 
or the result of some emotional experience or 
some destructive influence during your 
personality development. Such experiences 
may be entirely forgotten, they may have 
toted too early for your memory to retain, but 
thdir effects remain in the form of a disturbance 
centre in Subconsciousness which send out 
powerful negative impulses, overcoming and 
paralysing your positive impulses, denying you 
the pleasures of achievement and the joys of 
living. 

You cannot control these impulses — to 
attempt to fight them by direct effort only 
serves to increase their strength — but “ you 
can remove them altogether by eradicating 
from your Subconscious Mind the trouble 
from which they spring, building up in their 
place powerful positive impulses, generating 
forces writhin yourself which will help instead 
of hinder, which will carry you forward 
toward", a happier, healthier, fuller, more 
successful life.” This you can do — yourself— 
simply by your own efforts, in the privacy of 
your own home. 



Key to imaginary diagram depicting the effect 
of the subconscious mind on the personality 
and bodily structure. 


1 Self 

consciousness 
Lack of self- 
confidence 

2 Unsociability 
Ner\'oU 8 
Apprehension 
Anidety 

3 Depresaloo 
Worry 
Sleeplessness 
Nerves 

4 Weak will 
Indecision 
Habits 

5 Forgetfulness 
Lack of 
Concentration 


6 Unsteady gaze 
Shifting eyes 

7 Nervous 

Catarrh 

8 Stammering 

9 Blushing 
10 Obsessions 
XI Trembling 

limbs 

la Neurasthenia 
Nerve pains 
X3 Functional 

disorders 
X4 Phyrical 

lethargy 


Write to-day for FREE BOOK “I Can . . . and I Will” 

BRITISH IIVSTITIJTE OF PRACTICAL PSTCHOTOCiT 
lOA (W.0.3>, Higrhlbary Place» liondon, FJ.5 

Att eorretpondtne^ i$ confidential 



Robert W. 
Lowndes, 
Editor 
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Tliey were homo superior, but they had a fatal defect. 


Poul Anderson 
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AGE OF PROPHECY Margaret St. Clair 26 

Young Benjamin had the powers of a True Prophet, and . . 

★ ShjOAjt StoAlCA 

\ THE GRAY CLOUD .TT. . . tf! . .7.”. T, 7.7.7 . . . Walter Kubilius 44 

The tenth atom bomb brought forth unsuspected results. 

THE LAST LUNACY Lester del Rey 52 

When the moon came close to Earth, the last phase began. 

THE LITHIUM MOUNTAIN Noel Loomis 60 

I Any mistake is fatal when dealing with an atomic pile. 

MARTIAN HOMECOMING Frank Belknap Long 70 

Dreams can be deadly, and when they come true . , . 

PARKING, UNLIMITED Noel Loomis 

Solving tbo parking problem means a fortune to the men who can 
keep their solution secret. But when it gets out ... I 

IMITATION OF DEATH Lester del Rey 

i.^ Max Fleigh believes himself the master of synthetic men — dupli- 
cates of real people who will act as he commands. But more than 
one side con play chess with such puppets! 



£ UTURB combined with BCIBNCB riCTION stories, pubu»h«a bl-monUily by COLLUBIA PUB- 
ICATIONS, INC., 1 Apiiil«ton Street, HoU'oke, Mae*. Editorial and ajteouUre (>£floea at Church 

New Yotrlc IS, New York. BnUred ea eecond oJaee m&tter at the Poet Office irt l^lfoke, siMp. 
under the act of Match 3. 1879. Entire contents co]>yrIthted 19(0 hr Oolumhla Fuhllcetlc&i, IQC., Ho 
por copy; yearly subscription 11.20. When eubmlttink xnanueorlptf, enclose stamped, lelt-eddreesed 
ope for their return, If found unavailable. The publishers will haudllnf of uneouclted 

manuscripts, but assume no responsibility for their return. ‘ 


STOPSMOKING 

IN 3 DAYS — OR MONEY BACK 

You can overcome the smoking habit In 3 days, or money back. 
Safe, pleasant, permanent. The only scientific way. No Will 
Power necessary. ** Conquered the habit In 21 days. Am 
delighted."— F.C. ** Within 2 days I was free from the tobacco 
habit.’’— W.G. " Was a smoker for 2 years and broke the habit 
In 2 days."— F.N. " I had been an habitual smoker for 19 years. 
It Is 19 days since I had a cigarette and I certainly shan’t start 
•gain now."— E.F. “ I haven’t smoked a cigarette for 5 weeks.’* 
— J.E. " I used to smoke 20 a day . . . now I have no desire to 
smoke.’’— J.M. Recommended by Health and Efficiency 
Magazine." Complete course 6/6. Details Id. stamp. Sent 
under plain cover.— STEBBING’S, 26 (TPL 6), Dean Road, 


Develop Self Confidence— Master 

ju-jiTsy 

You can " get tough ” and make any 
attacker helpless with lightning speed 
with the Morley Rapid Ju*Jitsu 
Course— or money back. Teachts 
you all the knocic*out blows, holds, 
etc., sHov/s you how to throw a 
stronger man to the ground in a 
moment. Develops your body and 
gives you aelf confidence in any 
encounter. Crystal-clear illustrations 
enable the absolute novice to acquire this devastating weapon 
in a few weeks. For both sexes. Complete fighting system, 10 • 
Details, (d. Sent under plain cover. 

JOHN J. MORLEY (Ju-JItsu), Terry House. (TPL 3). 



London. N.W.2. (Estob/ished 1928) 


Naphiil. High 


BODY BUILDING 

Powerful Arms. Famous Stebbing Course 



Wycombe. England. (Estubf/s/ied 1936) 

"riLLEi 



develops 2 to 6 inches rippling muscle on your 
arms and real arm strength or no cost. Builds 

arms from wrist to shoulder. 2 9 

Powerful Chest. Develop amazing lung 
power and add 2 to 6 Inches across your chest, 
^ or money back, 2 9 

Muscular Legs. Develops powerful shapely tegs, muscular loins, 
well-built thighs, strong calves or no cost. 2 9 

Dynamic Abdominal Strength. Your abdomen Is the corner- 
stone of your strength. This Course develops energy, rippling, 
muscle, trims waistline, prevents rupture. Complete Course 2 9. 
The Four Courses only 10;- (or $1.50). Sent under plain cover. 
STEBBING INSTITUTE. 26 (TPL 8). Dean Road. London. 
N.W.l. (Established 1926). 



You can be inches taller In \4 days or money back I 
The unique Stebbing System activates the Growth 
Glands and quickly brings t permanent gAin in 
height of 1-5 Inches, also lively ” pep *' and energy. 
Guaranteed safe. No drugs, no appliances, no 
trouble. Recommended by ” Health and Strength ** 
for 23 years. The first originai and the one Guaran- 
teed System. R. H. Patel gains 2 in., L.P. age 25, 
gains 3 in., S.). age 17 gains 4 in., A.j. age 63 gains 
2 in.. C.T. age 34 gains 3} In. Co.mplete Course 10 • 
Details Id. Sent under plain cover 
STEBBING SYSTEM, 26 (TPL 3) Dean Road. 
London, N.W.l. (Established 1926) 


Earn £5-£20 Weekly 

114 Wiovs To Be Your Own Boss. 114 tesied wavs 
of earning a second income at home with Utile or 

no capital 5/6 

Money Front Mail Order. How to start and run a 
Mail Order business at home. Many eiiriilng £5 

to £20 weekly 5 '6 

Write For Children. The easiest way to break into 
print A complete Course in writing for boys and 

girls. 200 markets 5 /. 

How To Write Saleable Stories. A practical Course 
showing how the average person can plot, write and 
sell stories The author has sold in 120 magazines. 
100 markets - -- 5 /C 

How To Write and Sell Articles. Based on 23 year<i' 

succB.sh. 156 markets - - - 4/6 

All bv Lionel Stebbing. Any 3 Courses 10/- 
STEBBING PUBLICATIONS LTD. 28 (TPL'8). Dean 
Road London. N.W.l. Estab 1928 


GROW NEW mm 



Are you losing hair prematurely f Is your hair chin, 
dull, lifeless f You can have beautiful wavy lustrous 
hair easily in minimum time. The Robert Allen Hair 
Treatment promotes hair growth, stimulates dormant 
roots, corrects dryness, premature greyness, falling 
hair, scurf, makes the hair full of life. Complete 
Course for both sexes 6/6. With Natural Hair Grower. 
10/-. Money back guarantee. Details Id. Sent under 
plain cover. 

NATURE TREATMENT, 28 (TPL 8) Dean Road. 
London, N.W.2. (Estob/ished 1928) 


BLACKHEADS 


End Blackheads, Pictoles, Acne, 
Enlarged Pores, Red Shiny 
Nose, and similar skin troubles 
which mar your appearance — or money back. Amazing new 
Herbal Cream revitalises, whitens and clears the skin, making it 
•meoth and sofc,3/6 a }ar. Full Course (4 times quantity) S/6 
SILCRIAM, 28 (TPL/8) Dean Road. London, N.W.l. 


NERVOOSIIESS 

Ove-icome Inferiority Complex. ' nerves ’ Oet 
self-confidcnce. 9 strong will and a b.i!ancctJ 
PeiScnality wiln '‘Practical Mind Tralninu “ 
by Lionel Stebbing New methods -easy to 
follow. Complete Course 2/9 sent under plain 
cover 

STEBBING PUBLICATIONS LTD 28 (TPL'8) 
Dean Road. London N.W.2. 


RE-SIAPE YOIR KOSE 

Your Nose ’.pea *hlie you 

>ieep. with the Nose*Moid8r. Cor 

reels every type Money back 

guarantee. 6/6 Red. shinv tiosre. 
black heads, pimples, acme ended 
or moricv back .Amazing herbal 
c’-eam 3/6 Freckle.^ posits. eiv re 
moved v/lth new An’i Frcchi«* 
Cream Ounranteed •.af’' .3/6 .‘^ent 
under plain \er STHI38IMG INSTITUTE, 26 

(TPL/8). Dear Road Lmdon N.W.2. iFstab 1928) 



WHY BE THIN ? 

New disio'/ery builds robust mus..‘jtar 
physique, sound ner/-,. abounding vitality. 
Beautifon VitaminTabItsts are natural body- 
builders, containing ti e *’ Sunshine Vitamin," 
nourishing rnd revitalising har-fpnglohin. malt 
and puie yeast. They develop bodvhulk like 
magic, give wonderful vim and vigour-. Have 
incre.ased nearly a stone. Mv nervos are all right 
rtow.’’— ).H., Kings Lynn. "I feel a din'en nt 
man. My weight has riow inerca-ed 18 lbs — 
J.C.F. No harniful cliemicals f-or voth 
sexes. Given by Doctors- Hundreds nf 
testimonials. Money b»ck if norde rghico .n / 
days. Booklet 2d. 50 Tablet' 4 6; 200 (. ill 
course) !2 6, oosr free. ONLY front DIStiGT- 
FRGM NATURE PR.^r'AaATIOMS, 73 
(TPL 8) Dean Road London. N.V/.2. 
;£s;cbti:h.-d l‘»/(it. 






• SCIENCE brings YOU a New Lease of Life! 

And Fuller, Freer, Pulsating Life — not just mere day-to-day existence! 


RADIANT VITALITY for Every Man and Every Woman ! 


Haven’t yoo often sighed and said : " Aii, if only I could have MY TIME OVER AGAIN ? ’ 

You CAN HAVE YOUR TIME OVER AGAIN — SaENCB HAS PROVED IT. 

Haven’t you often wtshbd you could really LIVE ? With the boundless energy to enjoy life to the full, to be 

BLLED WITH HAPPINESS EVERY MOMENT FOR THE SHEER JOY OF LIVING ? THERE IS ECSTACY INDEED ! AND IT DOES EXIST — IT 
DOES EXIST TO-DAY AS THE RARE PREROGATIVE OF THOSE FORTUNATE PEW (PERHAPS ONE IN TEN THOUSAND) WHO ENJOY REAL, 
POSITIVE, PERFECT HEALTH. 

You, TOO, CAN HAVE RADIANT VITALITY AND ENDLESS ENERGY— SCIENCE HAS SHOWN THE WAY- 
PROVEN WAY, THAT DOES NOT FAIL. 


-THE NSW TRIED, TESTED, 


Glands Control 
Your Destiny ! 

From the moment you 
were bom until the moment 
^^ou die, every bodily activity 
IS controlled by your ENDO- 
CRINE or DUCTLESS 
GLANDS. Each evolves its 
special potent substances, the 
HORMONES— and their pre- 
sence in, or absence from, your 
blood, determines whst you are 
or what ycni become. Your 
height, your build, whether you 
are fat or lean, active or inactive, 
energetic or weak, clever or dull 
—your physical and mental lite 
is wholly determinc'l by your 
GLANDUL/\R activity. 

Perfect, Positive 

Health! 



It is a lamentable fact, but 
none the less true, that the vast 
majority of people living to-day 
do not know what health is, 
because they have never been 
healthy. Many of them imagine 
that they are healthy as long as 
they have no definite disease or 
illness. This is far from being 
the case! That is merely Nega- 
tive Health. No one could ever 
confuse it with Positive Health 

who has once experienced tlie latter ! Positive Health is. not 
merely the absence of illness or disease, and those processes 
that wear out and destroy tlie bodily tissues ; it is the 
active presence of a 200 per cent, edlcient endocrine co- 
ordination, which daily rejuvenates and renews the tissues. 
It fills the body at all times with a boundless reserve of 
energy that makes itself known by a delightful feeling of 
slight tension — a feeling of bring “ wound-up^’* insuntly 
ready to go anywhere and tackle anything 1 'i nis sensation 
ef exhilarating vitality indicates the presence of untiring 
strength and radiant health which will outlast the passage 
of the years. People who have this Positive Health do not 
a^e as others do, but seem to remain perpetually young and 
Vital. They are, by the accident of chance, the lucky 
possessors of perfect endocrine co-ordination Now this 
glorious health and happiness can be YOURS I 
GLANDULAR 'Ireatment automatically normalises 
endocrine function, eliminates endocrine imbalance and 
secures porfect endocrine co-ordination 1 That means 100 
per cent. Perfect Positive Healtli for YOU 1 


IJ GLANDULAR Treat- 
ment can do THIS for a 
man of 76, ichat can it do 
for YOU I 

Read this extraordinary story s 
** At 66 J teas a decrepit old 
man tvtth no trace left of my 
youthful vigour. My body teas 
temUf tehat hair 2 fiad was white, 
my skin was yellow, wrinkled, 
dry, my eyes were dull and tack- 
ing colour-^my senility was dis- 
trenitig. I was an old crock with 
one foot in the grave. 

‘‘ Then came the great change. I heard of 
British iilandulor Products Ltd., and took thetr 
*TESTKONES‘ Tablets. In a few weeks J 
was a new man / 

** To-day I have, at 76, more vim and vigour 
than J had at 30. my incredible vitality astonishes 
even me. I eat like a boy and sleep like a child, 
I read small print without glasses 


“ Once again, at 76, / am experiencing the joys 
of life to the full. 

“ (Signed) Digby H. de Burgh, 

Port VCashington, British Columbia.'* 
The second of the two pictures reproduced 
above represents Mr. de Burgh as he is to-day 
in his eightieth year. 


Answer these Questions 

Are you ai strong and vital 
AS YOU COULD WTSH ? 

Arr you becoming stronobr 

ANTI HEALTHIER, HOLDING 
YOUR OWN, OR DECLINING ? 

Do YOU SL-FFER FROM LACK O, 
ENERGY ? 

Are you quickly fatigued ? 
Never re.u.ly well ? 

Are YOU RUN DOWN, EXHAUSTED, 
OR OVERWORKED ? 

Have vou suffered from neur- 
asthenia OR NERVE strain J 

Are you “ nervy " m your 
DAILY life ? 

Are you impatient, a worrier, 

EASILY UFSBT ? 

Have you suffered loss oi 

WEAKNESS OF YOUR VITAL 
POWERS ? 

GLANDULAR Treatment 
CAN PUT MATTERS RIGHT. It 
IS BASED NOT UPON THEORY 
BUT UPON ASCERTAINBA 
SaiKTIFIC FACT I 

Hozo to find out more about it ! 

British Glandular Products Ltd. have specialised In the 
supply of Glandular and Hormone extracts since 1929, and 
their “ TESTRONES ** Tableu for the male sex, and 
** OVERONES •’ Tableu for the fcmalt sex, have brought 
untold benefits to countless numbers of people of both 
sexes and ALL ages for many years past 

There is no need for complicated expensive treatments— 
our easily assimilable gland extracts in tablet form will In a 
short while have a revolutioaar) effect on your general 
health and vitality. 

Fill in coupon below and enclose 3d. stamp for booklet— 
” The Essence of Lift ** — giving you further particultrs of 
these remarkable treatmenu— or send 12s. 64. foe trial 
bottle of xoc Male or too Female Gland Tablet^ which 
srill give you that radiant vitality and maximum efficiency, 
which alone makes life worth living. 


To BRITISH GLANDULAR PRODUCTS LTD. (Dept. TPM. 506), 37 CHESHAM PLACE, LONDON, f W. i 
Please send free Booklet — " The Essence of Life/* a 3d. stamp is, enclosed — OR Please send to following address : 

(a) 100 “ TESTRONES ** Tablets (Male) j (W xoo “ OVERONES '* Tableu (Female), for which I enclose 
I2S. 6d. herewith. 


(Please write in BLOCK LETTERS and STRIKE OUT ubleu NOT required.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS . 


HOW MUCH OF YOUR WAGE PACKET 



UUK WAUtrAUKtl^ J 4n 

end^Utfm^f 


CONQUER THE CRAVING EASHy 
gOfCHLy WITH THE 
AID OF 


APAL 


One of the first effects of conquering the smoking 
habit is that you realise you have more money in 
your pocket to spend on more vital things. Next, you notice a marked improve- 
ment in your health. The remedy for the tobacco habit is in your hands. With 
the aid of “ APAL ’’ — the imitation cigarette which you never light — you can 
stop smoking immediately, because inside the “ APAL ” is a crystallised com- 
pound. When you draw on it you get a pleasant, cool taste on your palate that 
satisfies the desire and eliminates the craving for a smoke. 


REkU WHAT USERS OF ARAL SAY 


Dear Sirs, 

My reaction is, that since I had my APAL two 
months ago, I have not had one cigarette, and I 
am now free of the smoking habit, I never think 
about them now. 

F. H., Mansfield, Notts. 

Dear Sirs, 

This IS my third week without a cigarette, 
thanks to APAL. I definitely feel that the battle 
has been wen. I was an exceptionally heavy 
smoker, and was very doubtful if you could cure 
me. I sufjer ext/emeiy with stomach trouble, but 
since giving up smoking my health with regards 
to this complaint has improved enormously. 

Mrs. A. b. R., Stjnmore, Middx. 

Dear Sirs, 

,t,bout five or six weeks ago I wrote to you asking 
for an APAL which I received almost immediately 
afterwards. It is an amoving cure beciuse it 
makes one hate the taste and smell of a c ■ trstte. 
I hsd a cigorrlte a week after I had teen using it 
a week, but threw it away after two draws as the 
taste wjs rcpulsi/a to me. 

0. A. £., i/tfian. Lancs. 


Dear Sirs, 

I promised I would let you know how my son It 
progressing with the APAL. It is now five months 
since he received it, and he has not smoked since. 
He can be among lots of pals who are smoking and 
it has no effect whatsoever upon him. 

S. H., Aberdare. 

Dear Sirs, 

I tliiink you very much indeed for your wonderful 
cure of smoking. APAL did in one week what I 
have tried to do for years. 

D. G. D., Ebbw Vole, Mon. 

Dear Sir, 

I had my APAL three weeks ago, and since then 
I have not wanted to smoke. My friend saw mine 
and now wants me to write and get one for him. 

S. K., West Kingsdown, Kent. 

Dear Sir, 

I cm very pleased with the APAL. I am down 
from 20 cigatettes to one per day. I did not believe 
in it ct first, it was my husband who insisted I send 
for one, and I am very glad I did, it is really 
niarvellsus. 

Mrs. E. C. H., New Cross, S.E. U. 


Send a stamped and addressed envelope for full perticulars, fee advice, and proof: 



(Room i:3), liiGJ! liCLSCP.N, LOiiDOM, V/.C.1 
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"Please don't go in, Will," she whispered. 


“We want our place in the sun, but it isn’t only Man who is holding 
us back; there’s another power as strong as we are.” 


T he man said, “I’m sorry, Mr. 
Kennedy; I know it’s unethi- 
cal, and I wouldn’t ever play 
such a trick on you myself. But it’s 
orders.” 

"Whose orders?” 

“I got them from the sales chief. 


Don’t ask me where he got them.” 
The man leaned forward, so that his 
face seemed almost to project from 
the visiscreen. “If you want my pri- 
vate guess, Mr. Kennedy, the govern- 
ment bought those parts. Want them 
for some top secret project.” 


FEATURE HOVEL by Poul Anderson 
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VUTMJRK combined with SCIESCE FiCTION STORtES 


“You don’t know who got them?” 

“No. Nor did ray boss, when I 
asked him. It’s just orders from 
higher up. And who swings that 
much influence, except the govern- 
ment?” 

I could name a few — "What 
chance is there of our getting them 
later?” 

“Not much, I’m afraid. I gather 
all of our production of those par- 
ticular items will be going to this 
unidentified client.” 

“You couldn’t find out who it is? 
Maybe we could make a deal with 
them.” 

The man looked frightened. “It’d 
cost me my job if I got nosy.” 

“Perhaps we could find you a bet- 
ter job with our outfit.” 

"Nol” 

“Well — never mind, then. If nec- 
essary, we can always make the parts 
ourselves.” 

“I’m really very sorry about all 
this. Murchison Laboratories has 
been one of our best clients. We 
hate to disappoint you this wav. 
Hope you won’t hold it against us in 
future purchases — ” 

“Of course not.” Like hell we 
won’t! We can’t make further use 
of that company — not when it too 
has come under their control. 

Presently the man ended the con- 
versation and the screen went dark. 
For a moment the being who called 
himself Will Kennedy sat alone in 
his office, thinking. 

So Murchison Labs wouldn’t get 
it’s electronic parts. This had been 
the last source of supply for such 
delicate and unusual apparatus — all 
the others had been taken over, one 
by one, and on some or other pre- 
text had quit selling anything to 
Murchison which couldn’t be ob- 
tained from any ordinary source. 
Now this one, too — the secret re- 
search would be held up indefinite- 
ly while Kennedy got his plant or- 
ganized to manufacture all its own 
needs. 

Except that that wasn’t the worst 
of it. If they simply happened to be 
engaged in some parallel work, had 
merely beaten out the supermen in 
the course of normal competition for 
scarce material, it didn’t matter. 


They might even have thought that 
the various projects they nullified 
were being carried on by humans, 
and had throttled them as undesira- 
ble. The supermen themselves had 
had occasion to do that to humans. 

In either case, the thing to do was 
to affect a rapprochement, convince 
them of their incredible error, and 
join forces. 

But more and more the conflict 
didn’t look accidental. There was too 
much interference, all along the line, 
for all of it to be due to chance col- 
lisions with their unknown purpos- 
es. If they were so thoroughly aware 
of what the supermen were doing, 
hov/ could they be ignorant of the 
nature of the workers? And if they 
knew that, they would only remain 
hidden if they were hostile! 

And in that case — 

It was high time for another meet- 
ing of the Council. 

K ennedy got up, a tail lean 
dark-haired man with a deep 
inward bitterness far behind his eyes, 
and put on his coat. He had to go 
home to call the others; the special 
circuit was there, and it was about 
quitting time anyway. 

Old Tom Murchison hailed him as 
he left the office. “What luck. 
Will?” 

“None,” shrugged Kennedy. 
“Somebody’s got in ahead of us and 
contracted for their entire output. 
I couldn’t find out whom. May be 
the government, working on some- 
thing secret.” He might as well let 
the old man think that. “Looks like 
we’ll just have to start making our 
own stuff.” 

“That’s a mighty big investment, 
especially in something so long- 
range as this subelectronic genera- 
tor — ^when you’re not even sure it’ll 
work!” 

“Research is what keeps us ahead, 
chief,” said Kennedy. “You founded 
these labs to do nothing but research. 
There’s no point in sticking to petty 
industrial problems. We don’t want 
to be just glorified consultants; this 
is a chance to get in on the ground 
floor of something as fundamental 
and important as atomic energy. 
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The old scientist nodded. “You’re 
right, of course — as usual. Okay, I’ll 
see if I can’t dig up a spare million 
dollars or two for you to play 
with.” 

“We’ll get it back tenfold in five 
or ten years.” 

“Maybe. At least — it’ll be fun!” 
The faded blue eyes twinkled. 

“Sure. Well, goodnight, chief.” 
Kennedy paused. “I might not be 
around tomorrow. I’d like to see a 
chap in Seattle sometime soon; he 
had some interesting ideas that I 
think we can use.” 

“No need to tell me. Will. You 
know you’ve got a free hand here. 
Goodnight.” 

The superman walked out onto 
the gravelled driveway. The early 
winter dusk had fallen, and snow 
was drifting softly out of a lower- 
ing sky. He was alone in a world 
of white and gray and gathering 
darkness. 

The faint pulse of life tingled in 
his nerves. He could sense the im- 
pulses of men in the building be- 
hind him, a little ragged now with 
weariness at the end of the day. A 
deeper subliminal current came from 
the town ahead, smoothed and muted 
by distance, the life forces of several 
thousand humans going about their 
business. A different pattern came 
briefly near, a dog loping through 
the snow. He felt the sudden ten- 
sion as it sensed him. Few dogs 
liked a superman, they could smell 
a subtle difference. 

He caught the fragment of a 
thought, some human’s unsystematic 
rambling: — not time tomorrow and 
dentist bill and straight up and— It 
faded back into the formless swirl- 
ing of nervous energy. 

Telepathy — ^but maddeningly in- 
complete, unreliable, brief flashes of 
clear reception and then darkness 
again. It was a sense the supermen 
should have had, but it was rudi- 
mentary in those few who possessed 
it at all. Even as psychosomatic con- 
trol was imperfect, as the endocrine 
system still wasn’t much better than 
man’s, as — 

The incomplete superman. Evolu- 
tion, he supposed, would in time 
have produced perfection of all that 


of which the present generation had 
only the beginnings. Only there 
wasn’t going to be any evolution; 
there v/ouldn’t be any future gener- 
ations. 

The supermen \vere sterile. 

M e found his car and sent it 
whispering along the street to- 
ward his house. Thought filled his 
brain, the enormous logic of a brain 
with an I.Q. of 250 — not that I.Q. 
meant much when it got that high — 
thought only partially translatable 
into human terms. It was sv/ift, that 
thought — hard, cold, and ranid as 
lightning flickering in a summer 
night; it held to its purpose without 
wandering; and it integrated more 
factors than a human brain could 
ever handle at once. 

He knew of the interference with 
his own work and v/ith some of the 
projects carried on by others of his 
species; he had bits of information 
hinting at trouble in almost every 
field. But it wasn’t coordinated and 
there wasn’t enough of it. More im- 
portant, no decision had been made 
as to what should be done about it. 

Definitely, the Council would have 
to meet. 

Snow whirled blindingly in the 
beam of his headlights. The rising 
wind seemed to hoot at him. It had 
been wandering the earth before 
man rose up on two feet and took 
the wind in his face; it would still 
be wandering when man was in his 
grave. 

Man — and susperman. 

Why do we bother? There’s no 
real hope for us. We’re doomed, 
we’ll go down into oblivion and b-e 
forgotten — unless — 

Unless! We may be able to over- 
come the sterility, somehow. And 
meanwhile, supermen are being born 
to human mothers, there’s always a 
new generation of sorts. He had a 
brief vision of a world controlled by 
his species, with a few select humans 
left as slaves and breeding stock. It 
wasn’t a pleasant thought. 

The house loomed before him. He 
slid the car into the garage and got 
out. 

As he entered, the music met him, 
and he scowled in annoyance. Anna 
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was composing again. There wasn’t 
time. 

But it held him, regardless. This 
was music for a superman, music 
such as no human had ever imag- 
ined; there were the tones above and 
below audibility, shivering along his 
sensitive nerves, raising his hackles 
with the return of old forgotten in- 
stincts, blowing a wind upon him 
as if he looked into the cold depths 
of space itself. 

It was stark, that music. It was 
an underground river flowing 
through lightless caverns with blind 
fish swimming past ice floes, it was a 
wind howling over empty moors; it 
was the mad dance of witches on 
the Brocken; the cold glass-smooth 
brain of a creature older than the 
universe and a wild beast stirring 
to life and flexing its claws down 
in the darkness of his subconscious. 
It laughed and sneered and roared 
at him; it flickered with little cold 
flames, it danced and mocked and 
lured. It was Anna’s. 

She heard him enter and her long 
fingers paused over the multiplex. 
The music snarled into silence, but 
it took a minute before the effects 
died within him, before the room 
seemed real again. 

“Like it?’’ she asked. “ Symphonie 
Diabolique.” 

“It’s good,’’ said Kennedy. “It’s 
appropriate for us, isn’t it?’’ He 
smiled wryly. “From the human 
viewpoint, I mean. We are the old 
Enemy, you know, the unhuman be- 
ing that walks in darkness and 
strives for possession of man’s 
world. We even deal in human souls, 
in a way.’’ He shrugged. “Enough of 
that. There’s more urgent business 
at hand.” 

They did not speak to each other 
in those words. Supermen never did, 
except in the presence of humans — 
it wasn’t necessary. A phrase, a ges- 
ture, even a silence in the right 
place, could convey enough informa- 
tion for one of those minds instant- 
ly to grasp the whole. And that 
whole was not entirely expressible 
in human terms, it involved formula- 
tions found in no language of homo 
sapiens because no human brain 
could really comprehend them. An 


integrated totality, a trans-sensory 
visualization, a probability manifold 
—clumsy words, barely hinting at 
the immensity events behind them. 

How would you explain tensor 
analysis to a chimpanzee? 

But roughly, supermen’s thoughts 
and words could be rendered in hu- 
man terms. Their intelligence, in the 
ordinary sense, was not fantastically 
far above that of homo sapiens — a 
few humans had even gotten that 
high, been as bright as a mediocre 
superman. It was the extra compo- 
nents of their minds which made 
the essential difference, abilities 
possessed, if at all, only in the most 
rudimentary and distorted form by 
humans; and this difference, rather 
than the greater powers of sheer 
memory and reason, was what made 
comparison between the intellects of 
man and superman meaningless. 

A nna got up and came over to 
him. She was tall and gaunt 
like himself, like most others of 
their species, and a human would 
not consider her beautiful — nor, for 
that matter, did Kennedy. But there 
was a fascination in her white skin 
and slant blue eyes and the aureole 
of frosty-gold hair about her high- 
cheeked face. You couldn’t hide that 
tremendous personality; it blazed 
from both of them with almost a 
physical force. No matter how in- 
conspicuous a superman tried to be, 
he remained the sort whom humans 
automatically obeyed. 

Like old Murchison, for instance. 
The scientist knew nothing about 
Kennedy except that he was a bril- 
liant young physicist and adminis- 
trator. Technically, he was no more 
than the owner’s chief assistant, vice 
president of the firm and director 
of research. Murchison himself 
wasn’t aware of it, but Kennedy 
ran the place. Which suited the su- 
perman — ^most of his breed preferred 
to be the power behind the throne, 
to have a human figurehead. 

Partly it was sheer ability which 
got a superman into a key position. 
Partly it was the overwhelming, un- 
stoppable personality. Partly it was 
semitelepathic control — not com- 
plete, for homo superior didn’t have 
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the senses or the projective ability 
except as a weak embryo of some- 
thing that would never develop ful- 
ly, but sufficient. A damping of cer- 
tain impulses, an insertion of cer- 
tain others — that was enough. 

“There’s trouble,” said Anna. 
“Someone else has blocked off your 
supplies again.” 

Kennedy nodded. “The same par- 
ties, no doubt, who’ve been balking 
me for the past three years. It be- 
gins to look very much as if some- 
one doesn’t want us to do work in 
subelectronics. And that’s a matter 
for the Council.” 

He went over to the house visi- 
phone. Ostensibly it was an ordinary 
instrument, but he had built subelec- 
tronic circuits into it. No human 
would ever detect his calls to the 
Councillors. 

No human. 

Anna turned back to her multi- 
plex, but didn’t play it while he 
called. Her eyes grew dreamy, she 
was composing in her head now, a 
silent immensity of tones sliding 
through her brain and singing deep 
in her nerves. 

Artists were as much in demand 
as scientists and administrators 
among the supermen. They were 
starved for expression suitable to 
themselves. Human works were all 
trivial, and not entirely comprehen- 
sible to a race with radically differ- 
ent emotional patterns. The Synipho- 
nie Diabolique would be — appreciat- 
ed. She smiled, a slow secret curving 
of chiseled lips. 

Kennedy’s set sputtered and 
whined with interference. He didn’t 
know enough about the huge new 
field of subelectronics to eliminate 
it, or even be very sure of its cause. 
Per’naps the motion of the planets 
themselves, varying gravitational 
fields through the Solar System, 
had something to do with it. The 
processes involved were perhaps the 
most fundamental of the physical 
universe. 

He got a dozen of the twenty-odd 
present members of the Council. The 
rest could be contacted soon enoug’n. 
They shifted into the artificial lan- 
guage they had developed, but Ken- 
nedy didn’t trust it any more. If 


the unknowns were listening in — 
well, even such a code could be 
broken. 

“I think we should meet physical- 
ly, at Rendezvous Number Ten,” he 
said. “That way we’ll be safe from 
spies.” 

“They might possibly trace us and 
find out where we are,” objected 
Li Wang from Canton. 

“Quite so. But it won’t do them 
much good; they won’t be able to 
listen in on us.” 

“Very well.” The agreement went 
around the world, a few muttered 
syllables on the whispering beam 
"Midnight tomorrow, then; ten’s lo- 
cal time.” 

K ennedy turned off his set 
and looked back to Anna. “So 
much for that,” he said. “I’ll start 
tomorrow and follow an evasive 
path, just in case someone is trying 
to shadow us.” 

“We will,” she corrected. 

“But — don’t be a fool! Someone 
has to stay here. Leaving the house 
unguarded would be an invitation for 
them to come in and see what — ” 
“Let them. If they know enough 
to search this place, they won’t learn 
anything else by spying here. All 
you have lying about are some notes 
on subelectronics, and you said your- 
self you think they know as much 
about that as you do — or maybe 
more.” 

Kennedy scowled. “Even so — ” 
“I’m going. I haven’t seen anyone 
of the species except you for months 
now. You can bury yourself in the 
lab — I have to be polite to the 
humans that call and chatter — I’ve 
had about enough of it!” Anna’s 
eyes flashed, cold and arrogant. 

Kennedy shrugged. It wasn’t much 
use arguing with her, and he didn’t 
want her to leave him just yet. 

Since there was no chance of pro- 
pagating, most males and females of 
homo superior remained williout 
ties. He thought wistfully that hu- 
man love must be a wonderful thin-’', 
but it wasn’t for his race. Respect, 
friendship, affection of a sort, yes — 
but they couldn’t lose themselves i.i 
the wonder of another, no one else 
could become all the world to them. 
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Whether it was a basic trait of the 
highly intellectualized breed, love 
simply man’s version of an animal 
passion that superman had left be- 
hind him, or whether it was related 
to their sterility, he didn’t know. 

The male and female homo superi- 
or usually had a succession of hu- 
man mistresses or lovers — they were 
easy to deceive and dominate; they 
were convenient housekeepers or 
breadwinners and fronts in human 
society, leaving the superbeing free 
for other things. But he liked to 
have Anna around. He could talk 
to her. 

“Very well,” he said. 

And it might be just as well, he 
reflected. She had an uncanny facul- 
ty for intuitive grasping at realities' 
she might be able to make valuable 
suggestions. And they’d need all the 
help they could get. 

Snow whirled against the windows. 
He felt a sudden immense loneli- 
ness. The supermen were so few, so 
few, in a world of two-legged beasts. 
And somewhere out in that night 
lay their unknown enemy. 



K ENNEDY’S plane looked 
like an ordinary human vehi- 
cle, but he had installed modi- 
fications. As soon as he was well out 
of sight from the town he sealed the 
cabin, went up into the stratosphere, 
and headed for the meeting place at 
a thousand miles an hour. 

Earth slipped away far below 
him, green wonderful Earth, the 
only world in the Solar System 
where any of her children could real- 
ly be at home. Unless they developed 
the faster-than-light spaceship for 
which some of them hoped, the su- 
permen would have to stay here and 
slowly wring a place on the planet 
from man. Even if they did find 
means of going out among the stars, 
he wondered if they would care to 
abandon their birthplace. 

Even supposing they did that, 
they would still have to keep con- 


trol on Earth, make provision for 
the new supermen who would be 
born to human parents, see that the 
human race didn’t have a chance to 
interfere. 

A world of OUT own — Briefly, he 
wondered what it was like to be a 
man, to think oneself belonging on 
Earth, to walk freely beneath the 
sky and look up to the far planets 
and think. This is ours. 

But man had hope, as a race, and 
superman did not. A world of homo 
superior would never know the 
laughter of children; there would 
only be age and death and oblivion. 
Unless — 

But still we must control. The 
greater cannot remain subservient to 
the lesser, the very thought is intol- 
erable. We need man, but we cannot 
bow to him. We don’t want to en- 
slave, but we must control, or all our 
purposes, which they cannot com- 
prehend, will fall into dust. 

Anna sat quietly, looking out into 
the stratospheric dusk with unsee- 
ing eyes. He wondered what chords 
and harmonies were streaming 
through her head. 

Rendezvous Ten was simply an 
apartment building in Rio de Janei- 
ro, owned by a Brazilian superman 
and inhabited by others of the race. 
Kennedy set his plane down on 
whispering jets into the fragrance 
of a roof garden. In the darkness 
around him, he saw the parked ve- 
hicles of the other Councillors, with 
more arriving. Below him, the lights 
of the city winked and blazed an 
answer to the swarming stars. 

They went inside, to the room 
where the meeting was to be. The 
Councillors sat informally, convers- 
ing or lost in their own thoughts. 
To the outward eye, they were sim- 
ply human beings, men and women 
of various races with little to dis- 
tinguish them save the brilliant eyes 
and high sharp features. But in- 
wardly — 

Any superman who wished could 
sit in on such a meeting, and not 
few of the tenants had chosen to do 
so. But generally they were glad 
enough to delegate their mutual 
problems to the Council and be free 
to carry on their private affairs. 
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Kennedy nodded greetings, found 
a seat and a drink, and waited for 
the rest to arrive. It didn’t take 
long. As the one who had called the 
meeting, he presided. 

I T WAS A strange conference. 

They sat so quietly, all of them, 
and spoke only short phrases in 
their special language. A gesture, a 
nuance of expression, a few words 
here and there with a subtle shift 
in tone — but it v/as enough. Precise 
and tremendous, the meanings stood 
forth. 

Kennedy described his frustra- 
tions through the latest one. He 
finished with what could be ren- 
dered into English as; “This mere- 
ly clinches my conviction that 
someone is opposing the project. I 
would like to hear any other infor- 
mation any of you may have which 
bears on the subject.” 

“Question,” said an African. “I’ve 
been in the Congo a long time, got- 
ten out of touch with things, and 
also I’m not a scientist. Why is 
this subelectronic work of such 
practical importance to anyone? 
The humans already have some small 
knowledge of the phenomena, so 
it’s not a monopoly of ours by any 
means. You’d expect them to work 
on it too.” 

“They do,” said Kennedy. “But as 
yet they find it only an interesting 
theoretical problem. I’ve carried the 
mathematics farther than any human 
has — or ever can, with their present 
techniques — and I can assure you 
that the field is basic. It seems to 
underlie all physical processes and 
integrate them in some fashion. For 
instance, my work gives the best ex- 
planation to date of gyromagnetism. 
I think it will provide a basis for 
many developments, including the 
complete and controlled disintegra- 
tion of matter and the building of a 
spaceship which can circumvent the 
light-speed barrier. 

“Now obviously we can’t allow hu- 
mans to have that information, yet; 
I and certain of my associates are 
taking care of that. We’ll see to it 
that v/e become the recognized au- 
thorities on subelectronics. The de- 
vices which I shall allow my osten- 


sible employer to have, for instance, 
v/ill apparently exhaust the possibil- 
ities of one branch of the field, 
though actually we will be getting 
certain much more powerful mech- 
anisms which I can have made with- 
out anyone’s realizing their true 
purpose. Thus most humans will 
listen to us when v/e tell t’nem that 
further work in the field v/ill be 
fruitless; and we have the usual 
means for discouraging any who per- 
sist in being curious. Very much t’ne 
same means that are being used 
against me right nov/ ! 

“The point is this: “No humans 
can be the opponents because none 
of them know about this work — at 
least, enough for them to have any 
conceivable reason, including simole 
competition for supplies, to hinder 
it. Even if that were the case, we 
would soon be able to track down 
the offenders and evade them. 
Humans simply can’t hide their ac- 
tivities from us. But here all in- 
vestigation has come to a dead end. 
It is always someone else who is re- 
sponsible, who is putting on pres- 
sure here and there. I can’t get a 
certain tube element because it’s all 
being bought by another company, 
which wants it for someone else 
whose directors have decided on a 
line of research requiring that part 
because a bottleneck in production 
of something else makes them look 
for a substitute ; and the bottleneck 
is due to a similar complex of inter- 
locking causes... and so on as far as 
we can trace it. 

“Sheer chance cannot account for 
it. I have been frustrated too many 
times, too thoroughly, and always 
with the same power and efficiency. 
Too many others of our race whom 
I know about have been having simi- 
lar troubles. Someone is out to stop 
us!” 

T hey took that quietly, but 

the room seethed and crackled 
with nervous tension. Li Wang said 
slowly: “I have been having similar 
difficulties. As you know, we’ve 
been infiltrating the Chinese gov- 
ernment for the past ten years. And 
bit by bit, as our men got higher 
and higher, there have been trou- 
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bles. Their orders are counter- 
manded; underlings prove obstrep- 
erous; the execution of policies 
fail because of unforseen and im- 
probable factors. And certain other 
policies which we vigorously oppose 
are pushed through in spite of all 
our efforts. For instance, we wanted 
no action taken to develop the Yun- 
nanese uranium strike. Humans 
have too much uranium to play 
with right now; moreover, it shouid 
be saved for our use later. Never- 
theless, that uranium is being 
mined. I have not been able to find 
out where all of it is going. Some- 
body wants that uranium now.” 

They began to tell what they 
knew then, report after report of 
difficulty, failure, an opposition 
hidden by the sheer complexity of 
its organization. It would have 
seemed fantastic to a human. A few 
supermen could control a nation by 
holding the key posts — or better 
yet, by being the indispensable ad- 
visors of the men who held those 
jobs. A human mind could not 
grasp the totality of the gigantic 
fluid web which was society; to 
him, its sheer complexity dissolved 
into a chaos. A superman could; he 
would know precisely what button 
to push somewhere to effect, 
through an inexorable chain of 
events, a desired happening some- 
where else. 

So they could appreciate the fact 
that someone was following their 
own methods— and doing it more 
efficiently. 

Even in the minds of men — 
Pierre Charmant said to them: “As 
most of you know, I am trying to 
produce a general trend in music 
which will influence human minds 
toward certain desired ends. You 
may- not all be aware of the extent 
to which the mathematical theory 
of homo sapiens psychology has been 
worked out, but I assure you that 
our understanding is very precise. 
A different type of mentality en- 
joys, say, classical music from one 
that favors the latest cacophony; 
but conversely, the pervasive influ- 
ence of one type of music will tend 
to mold a mind into the correspond- 


ing pattern.” He smiled at Anna. 
“Not for humans are your fiendish 
and beautiful compositions, my dear. 
We want them to have music that 
will make them soothed, amenable, 
easy-going. It won’t do that all by 
itself, of course, but among many 
other influences it will help. In the 
course of a century or two — ” 

“And you’ve been having trouble,” 
flashed Anna. 

“Exactly. Other schools are ris- 
ing. Valdurian’s style is especially 
bad for our purposes. I’ve investi- 
gated his background. He is clear 
enough himself, but he seems to 
have been under strange influences 
in his past. We appeal to snobbery 
through the critics, we give con- 
certs, buy radio time — but someone 
else is doing the same. Someone is 
very interested in promoting Val- 
durian.” 

“I’ve found writings here and 
there,” said Professor Gunnarsson. 
“Obscure works for the most part, 
but bearing marks of not having 
been written by humans. And the 
philosophers and scientists and poli- 
tical theorists whom we sponsor are 
meeting unexpectedly vigorous op- 
position from certain quarters whose 
background I cannot exactly trace.” 

“I think that’s enough,” said Ken- 
nedy. “It’s plain that there is some 
organization parallel to ours, appar- 
ently better set up and more thor- 
oughly entrenched. They, too, want 
to manipulate and control man for 
their own purposes — which apparent- 
ly conflict at important points with 
ours. They seem to have some aware- 
ness of us; just how much I do not 
know. They may suspect our true 
nature, or they may crack down on 
general principles. If, for instance, 
they don’t want anyone not under 
their direct control to do subelec- 
tronic research, they’d try to stop 
me whether they knew I was a su- 
perman or not. 

“The trouble is, we know nothing 
about them. They remain shadows; 
we encounter only their puppets.” 

T he pause that followed was 
long by superman standards, 
while they turned the information 
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over in their minds, but it lasted only 
a second or two by chronological 
time. Then Hallmyer said thought- 
fully: “The most obvious answer is 
that they are of our race but have 
built up a parallel organization with- 
out knowing about us. After all, we 
only began to realize our true na- 
ture and to band together about fifty 
years ago. We could easily have 
missed many of the race — we must 
have done so. If some of these went 
through a similar development, the 
two groups could be quite unaware 
of each other’s existence — especially 
when each is trying to be as secretive 
as possible.’’ 

“By now they must begin to sus- 
pect the same about us that we think 
about them,” said Charmant. “Why 
aren’t they trying to contact us? 
There is no earthly reason for con- 
flict within the race.” 

“Isn’t there?” asked Gunnarsson. 
“I can imagine any number of possi- 
ble reasons for a clash, including the 
hypothesis that these unknowns rep- 
resent some sort of variant of the 
mutation and therefore do not belong 
to the race at all. Suppose they have 
some radically different purpose. We 
want simply to gain control of man- 
kind’s world. They may want some- 
thing entirely different; they may 
want the control for themselves 
alone.” 

“If they’re friendly, we needn’t 
worry,” said Kennedy. “Sooner or 
later, contact will be made from one 
side or the other and agreement 
reached. But in view of the facts, 
and of our own precarious position 
on Earth, we’ll have to assume they’re 
somehow hostile. Then it becomes a 
problem of finding them, spying 
them out — and destroying their pow- 
er.” 

"I don’t think they are of the race 
at all,” said Anna suddenly. 

They looked at her in some sur- 
prise. Her strange eyes went beyond 
them, out to the darkness beyond the 
window, and her few voiced words 
were very quiet. “I’ve seen some of 
those writings Gunnarsson talks 
about,” she whispered. “I’ve heard 
some seen paintings 


and poems and sculpture. And there’s 
the whole way in which they’ve gone 
about all this. 

“It doesn’t feel right.” 

There was a longer silence now. 
They could sense the tension in her 
nerves, catch a fragment of thought 
more on the subconscious than the 
conscious level. It was weirdly con- 
vincing, the more so since all of them 
had bits and pieces of undeveloped 
abilities — and intuition or precogni- 
tion or whatever it was might well 
be one of them. 

A stocky, space-burned male spoke 
from a corner. “Sophoulis,” he intro- 
duced himself. “I came along when 
Kyrenberg told me there was to be a 
meeting. I’ve got a hunch of my own 
about these beings.” 

T hey turned to him. and the 

enormous truth was in their 
minds even before he spoke. He nod- 
ded grimly. 

Kennedy lifted his eyebrows. The 
gesture could have been rendered as, 
“What evidence have you?” 

“I’ve been exploring on Mars late- 
ly. Geological survey. I got off by 
myself in the Syrtis Minor, a long 
ways from anyone else or any usual 
visitors. And I saw a spaceship. 

“It came low over the sand — a 
huge thing, at least a thousand feet 
long. It was of some shining coppery 
metal I couldn’t identify, and its de- 
sign was different from anything I’d 
ever seen or imagined before. For 
one thing, it had no vision ports that 
I could see. For another thing, it had 
no jets. It just seemed to glide along 
with no motive power at all — and 
fast! 

“I hunched low in the sand and 
tried to hide, but as soon as it was 
over the horizon I got out my in- 
struments. There were some pretty 
sensitive detectors there. I could have 
spotted any ship in the Solar System 
by the radiations from its atomic and 
electronic equipment, shielded or not. 
But this thing didn’t make the nee- 
dles flicker even once. On the other 
hand, it was emitting quite a lot of 
subelectronic stuff. 

“When I got back to Sandy Land- 
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ing, I tried to organize an expedition 
into the Syrtis country. I meant to 
find their base. I would have gone 
alone if I could have gotten a Mars- 
tractor and the rest of the things I 
needed. But it was the same old story 
you’ve been telling. So sorry, all the 
tractors are spoken for. No, I’m 
afraid we can’t get any from Aresport 
or Schiaparelli either. When I tried 
to buy one from a private party at 
an outrageous price, something tied 
up the communications to Earth, I 
couldn’t get funds from my bank. 
And so on. I had to give up finally. 
And that’s all I know — but I think 
it’s enough!” 

They looked at each other, the su- 
permen, and finally Kennedy laughed, 
a harsh bark in the explosive silence. 
“It’s not conclusive,” he said, “but 
it’s certainly indicative. If there are 
beings from the stars who want to 
control Earth for their own purposes, 
it would explain a lot of things. 

“And in that case, we have to find 
them. And overcome them. Because 
they surely aren’t going to let us go 
through with our own plans.” 

“It might be done,” said Anna 
softly. “I think perhaps they could 
be found.” Decision firmed her 
mouth. “You’ll take a vacation from 
the lab, Will. Then our first job will 
be to disappear so that they can’t pos- 
sibly know where we are. Then we 
have to start looking for them — with- 
out ever revealing ourselves. And 
then we have to communicate the in- 
formation, preferably without their 
knowing it.” 

Her eyes swept the room. “And 
the rest of you will have to organize 
an attack. I don’t know yet what kind 
it will be. I rather think physical 
force would be useless against these 
creatures, whatever they are — men or 
supermen or nonhumans from the 
stars. But we have to be ready for 
anything. We’ll need all the super- 
men of Earth ready to strike in any 
fashion that may be necessary.” 

They nodded, bleakly. 

When Kennedy and Anna emerged 
onto the roof, only an hour or so had 
passed. He was vaguely surprised to 


find it still near the middle of the 
night. 

He looked up to the grandly glit- 
tering stars and a shiver ran down 
his spine. The darkness seemed sud- 
denly cold. 



THnf^ ENNEDY had set up a small 
supersonic vibrator to sound- 
_H.lH^proof the room. Now they 
were as alone in it as they could be 
on Earth. 

Alone, alone — it was dark outside; 
the early night had fallen and a heavy 
spring rain washed out of the lower- 
ing sky and rivered along the empty 
street. The dim yellow lamps gleamed 
on the wet pavement. A dull glow of 
city lights flimmered behind the 
looming buildings, and he could feel 
the rumble of traffic and sense the 
pulsing nervous flow of millions of 
lives. But in this district the ways 
were deserted, the hotel was quiet, 
they v/ere alone. 

Anna was playing her violin. The 
music rose and fell, wailing an eerie 
desolation through him, swirling in 
the air like dead leaves hurrying be- 
fore a gale. He sat at the window, 
staring into the rain. It ran down 
the glass, a slow dark stream, he 
seemed to be looking out at a 
drowned world. 

The music filled the cheap, dreary 
room with a song that was wild and 
desolate, calling to the nighted sky 
and mumbling over a barren ground. 
There was darkness in the music, 
night and wind and a quenchless bit- 
ter longing; it hunted up and down 
the scale with hunger in its heart. 
Anna was lost in it; her eyes were 
unseeing and her silvery-gold head 
was bent over the violin as if it 
whispered something to her. 

Kennedy sat half listening, half 
thinking his own thoughts. The long 
months of work were done, and now 
the climax was on him. Unless — un- 
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less this, too, were a blind alley; un- 
less he should go into the building 
and find only emptiness. He won- 
dered. More and more, his opponents 
seemed shadows, ghostly hands mov- 
ing a piece on a chessboard and then 
retreating into darkness. He won- 
dered if he would ever really find 
them. 

But the trail seemed clear. It had 
taken a long time of slow patient in- 
vestigation, feeling their way along 
the tangled net of the enemy organi- 
zation, and the need for secrecy had 
hampered them still further and 
tautened their nerves to the breaking 
point. But — it could be done. 

One could find out that a certain 
company was controlled by unknowns 
in another city, who in turn were 
puppets of someone else — not that 
they knew it, but economic and so- 
cial strings were pulled, they react- 
ed accordingly, and so the will of the 
hidden masters was done. These 
threads were themselves manipulated 
from some other place, and of course 
there was a reaction such that the 
organizations they controlled had in- 
fluence on them — the sheer immensi- 
ty of the web put it beyond even 
Kennedy’s full understanding; but it 
worked, it worked, and with a mini- 
mum of direct supervision. 

And some or other important hu- 
man, politician or scientist or writ- 
er, could be shown to be under the 
influence of someone else whose ante- 
cedents were vague. And the super- 
man’s telepathy, maddeningly incom- 
plete and unreliable as it was, re- 
vealed evidence of direct mental tam- 
pering in those advisors, their en- 
cephalic currents weren’t quite nor- 
mal — 

There were other traces; a bril- 
liantly written political treatise, a sci- 
entific paper, a symphony or paint- 
ing, which somehow didn’t feel right, 
didn’t fit in with the times. One 
could try to locate the author or art- 
ist — and that trail ended in a con- 
trolled human or a blank anonymity, 
but one could still hazard a guess — 

There were gaps in the trail, dead 
ends where no human detective could 
have gone further. But always An- 
na’s intuition suggested some other 


approach, leaping beyond facts to a 
conclusion she could not justify ra- 
tionally but which turned out to be 
right more often than not. "The au- 
thor of this paper is an amateur mu- 
sician. . .classical mostly...! don’t 
know why, it feels as if he must 
be. . And there had been Kennedy’s 
logic, piecing together seemingly un- 
related data, slowly evolving a com- 
plete picture — 

And ultimately one thread led to 
New York and the Terran Import 
Company. An unostentatious firm, 
not openly wealthy or powerful, but 
doing more business than it should, 
spreading tentacles into every cor- 
ner of the Solar System. The manage- 
ment was all human, very respect- 
able, entirely above suspicion. But 
Kennedy had seen the president and 
felt the curious impulses superim- 
posed on the normal nervous rhy- 
thms which meant that some sort of 
compulsion had been put on him. 

T he aliens had to have some 
kind of front. In the last analy- 
sis, they had to have a definite head- 
quarters. More likely they had many, 
and the Terran Import Company was 
one. 

And if this was the end of the 
long hunt, then he had to enter their 
stronghold and find out what they 
really were and try to get back alive. 

“Tonight,” he said. “Tonight I’ll 
go in; the building is empty after 
midnight except for a watchman, I’ve 
made certain of that.” 

He felt the small subelectronic 
communicator in his pocket. Anna 
had another tuned to his, and one of 
their trunks held a larger unit which 
could reach the Council all over 
Earth. Given one minute to flash his 
information to her, he could let all 
the race know who the enemy was. 
After that — 

Well, he hoped to escape with his 
life and sanity, but it didn’t matter 
too much. Life under that shadow 
would not be worth a great deal to 
a being with his power compulsion. 

The supermen had to control Earth, 
otherwise life became an empty farce 
and it was better to lie in the ground. 
Anna put her violin aside and came 
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over to him. “Still not a trace,” she 
murmured. “We’ve run them down, 
I’m sure of it, but still not a hint 
what they are. Who are they, to hide 
that well?” 

Kennedy shrugged. “Who knows? 
They could be from any of the stars.” 

“Maybe. But still — it doesn’t feel 
that way. They don’t really act the 
way aliens should. There’s something 
— terrestrial — about them, Will. I 
don’t know what it is, but I know 
it’s there.” 

He smiled crookedly. “But you 
don’t like the theory that they’re of 
our race or a similar mutation,” he 
pointed out. 

“No. That doesn’t seem right ei- 
ther, somehov/.” She shuddered and 
laid a hand on his. The lazy mockery 
had worn from her in the last 
months, her cool self-possession had 
dropped away and she was fright- 
ened. “I can’t imagine what they are. 
I just can’t imagine anything that 
fits.” 

“I still favor the notion that they’re 
from the stars,” he said; “another 
mutation like ours just violates prob- 
ability.” 

“We ourselves do that,” she re- 
plied. 

“True. It’s still the most baffling 
scientific mystery I know of.” He 
looked out into the rainy night and 
his laugh was harsh. “Why are we 
trying to track down these aliens? 
What do we care what they’re like? 
We still don’t really know what we 
are.” 

“Doesn’t Lomonosov think our mu- 
tation involves some new biological 
principle?” 

“Yes. But he’s never been able to 
work out just what the principle is.” 
Kennedy swung around to face her. 
“Look, let’s go over everything we 
know about ourselves. Once again, 
for the millionth time. It may give 
us a clue. It may hint at what the 
aliens are.” 

H e ticked the points off on 
his fingers. “Externally, we 
look human, except that some of us 
lack wisdom teeth and little toes and 
all males have a tendency to early 
baldness. Internally, we’re definitely 


not human; we’re superior to man in 
many ways. We lack the vermiform 
appendix, of course; the arch of the 
foot is stronger; the vertebrae of the 
lumbar region have fused; the pelvis 
is different; the sinus drains down- 
ward; certain muscles differ, the cir- 
culatory system is more efficient ; the 
eyes are keener and stand the strain 
of close work better — in general, 
we’re mechanically superior to man. 
We do, though, have less sense of 
smell — again, about what you’d ex- 
pect in the next stage of human evo- 
lution. There is also a tendency to 
brachycephaly and a tall, slender 
build, though that, does have excep- 
tions. 

“Metabolism is different, more ef- 
ficient as a rule. We have partial 
voluntary control of involuntary 
functions when we want it; for in- 
stance, we can set up a nerve bloc 
to cut off pain impulses from the 
brain, and a few of us seem able even 
to control regeneration — it’s handy to 
be able to will the absorption of a 
tumor! We can handle all this be- 
cause we have the intelligence and 
self-control to make proper use of it, 
which other animals, including most 
men, couldn’t. A primitive human 
who could will to cease feeling pain 
would simply ignore those danger 
signals, and soon die. 

“The nervous system is the vital 
point of difference. Our brains 
aren’t larger than human, but they’re 
better organized. We don’t go in- 
sane, though we’re not all free from 
neuroses, without therapy. The aver- 
age I. Q. , insofar as it means any- 
thing in relation to us, is well over 
200, and we are capa'ole of totally 
different types of thought from hu- 
man logic. And then we have frag- 
ments of still other abilities, telepa- 
thy and precognition and perfect in- 
tuition and more — ^but all in the most 
rudimentary form, as if we were still 
evolving them. 

“And, of course, we’re sterile.” Bit- 
terness twisted his mouth. “We’re 
sterile.” 

“And v^hy is that?” she asked soft- 
ly, though she had heard the answer 
often enough before. 

“It’s a matter of chromosome de- 
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fects. A union of gametes, in our 
case, just doesn’t produce a viable 
cell. I don’t think there’s anything 
that can be done about it. Our best 
bet would be some form of synthetic 
reproduction, exogenetic development 
of artificially created cells.” He 
made a wry face. “I don’t like that 
much better.” 

The rain poured down, slow and 
dark and still. 

‘‘Now as to our origin,” went on 
Kennedy after a moment, “we’re all 
born of human parents — human moth- 
ers, at least. We appear in all races 
with about the same — low — frequen- 
cy, and usually don’t suspect our na- 
ture until one of the Council’s inves- 
tigators finds us, routes us through 
therapy, then takes us into the organ- 
ization. Feeling ourselves, then — 
casting off the armor and fictitious 
loyaties of most humans, we’re glad 
to join our own species. 

“It was only about fifty years ago 
that a few of us reached the true 
conclusion as to their nature and be- 
gan to look for others. Since then 
we’ve only found about three thou- 
sand, out of the Solar System’s four 
billion. It’s no high percentage, but 
we think the ordinary rate of birth 
is enough to maintain our numbers. 

“A few facts have come out: A 
large proportion of us are illegiti- 
mate children with mysterious fa- 
thers who have since disappeared; 
and there’s excellent reason to sus- 
pect that even the married women 
who bore the rest did not have those 
children by their husbands. Illegiti- 
macy is getting so common these days 
that we’ve never been able to track 
down any of these unknown men. 
Naturally, it would be wonderful to 
find a few fertile supermen, but I 
doubt that there are any. Our fa- 
thers, I think, carry some mutation 
which combined with the normal hu- 
man inheritance produces one of us, 
but their phenotype is probably quite 
human. It’s well known that such 
crosses differ more radically from 
the norm than either parent: in fact, 
I think a good many defective births 
have the same fathers — unsuccessful 
crosses. At any rate, the hybrid hu- 
man-semihuman is sterile like many 


other hybrids in the biological world. 

“Sterile!” The bitterness was sud- 
denly raw in his voice. “By all chaos, 
sterile! Our kind can reach the stars, 
but it can’t do what the humblest 
plant can do ; it can’t maintain itself.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

WHO knows? Apart 
w w from the simple biology of 
it, I don’t know of any deeper rea- 
son. Unless — ^well, other species have 
reached a peak and then suddenly de- 
clined and become extinct. It may be 
the same with man. There may be 
some basic reason why the ultimate 
development of a race must be ster- 
ile — an Indian summer before the 
long winter comes.” He nodded. 
“Yes, I rather think it’s something 
like that.” 

“But we aren’t the end of evolu- 
tion, Will. We know we could go 
higher. All those half-abilities we 
have — they must mean something.” 

“Uh-huh. But what? Humankind 
doesn’t seem to have changed appre- 
ciably for the last half-million years 
— maybe million. Why is that? Why 
should it be static so long, when it 
had been one of Earth’s most rapid- 
ly evolving lines before? And then 
why should we suddenly appear, all 
in one jump which violates every law 
of biological probability? I don’t 
know, Anna.” 

“I don’t think we are the first,” 
she said. “I think members of the 
race have been born for a long time, 
but they never knew who they were. 
There have been sterile geniuses in 
the past — at least, they never had 
children. Da Vinci, Roger Bacon — I 
wonder. I wonder how lonely they 
must have been.” 

“That sounds more reasonable,” he 
admitted. “But even so, the birth of 
something so radically different 
from normal human stock — but no 
matter. We may find out someday. 
There’s this problem here to solve 
first.” 

He got up and paced restlessly. “I 
thought maybe reviewing the facts 
would help me somehow with this,” 
he said. “If there were a chance of a 
similar mutation, a third species of 
genus homo — ^but I can’t see that. As 
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you said, the thought just doesn’t 
feel right.” 

His face was haggard as he looked 
out at the rain. “We’ve got to over- 
come them,” he said between his 
teeth. “We have no choice, Anna. 
The need to control is in us. We 
can’t fit into human society, it 
doesn’t have goals or a structure suit- 
able for us, so we have to dominate 
it. Not tyrannically, even though we 
can rule man better than he can rule 
himself. But the road humans take 
must be one which does not block 
our.n. And if these aliens dispute our 
road — they have to go. For the sake 
of our sanity, they have to go.” 

The night brooded enormously 
over him, the dark was filled with 
the slow senseless pov/er of rain 
spilling from the sky, mindless inor- 
ganic night of loneliness and despair. 
He stood waiting for the hours to 
end, sunk into the pit of the night. 

Anna took up her violin and began 
to play again. 



A fter the rain, there was 
fog swirling through the hol- 
low canyons of streets, blur- 
ring the lamps and the few shadowy 
vehicles which slipped by. Kennedy 
felt glad of the mist, though he 
knew it wouldn't hide him from the 
watchers of the enemy. 

He stood in an alley across the 
street from the Terran Import Build- 
ing, straining his perceptions into 
the wet gray dark. The building 
wasn’t large as such structures went, 
but it loomed black and monstrous in 
the fog; it seemed a crouching beast 
waiting for him. He fought back the 
tension that thrummed along every 
nerve and groped for signs of life. 

He had watched the place for sev- 
eral nights running. It seemed to be 
deserted after twelve or one, and it 
would be no trick to get inside. Only 
— was it really empty? 

His sense of nervous energy 
reached out through the fog. He 


could feel the vibrations of the 
watchman, an ordinary untampered 
human making a sleepy round — no 
danger there. But what else was it 
that thrummed and pulsed in the 
building, just on the limits of his 
perception? 

He strove to identify that deep 
steady wave, but it eluded him, mad- 
deningly. It wasn’t an electric or 
atomic machine of any sort, it wasn’t 
— anything. He couldn’t even be sure 
whether it really existed outside his 
own strained imagination. 

But of course they would have un- 
knov/n mechanisms operating, some- 
thing subelectronic perhaps. It might 
be some sort of barrier, a death trap 
for the curious — worse yet, something 
that would seize control of a mind — 
but that was a chance he had to take. 

If he could get in, if he could find 
their central offices and go through 
whatever files and apparatus there 
might be — even if no direct evidence 
of their origin and nature were pres- 
ent, he and Anna should easily be 
able to deduce enough from whatever 
they found to serve as a basis of ac- 
tion for the race. 

The race, the race — the Councillors 
crouched over their receivers; the su- 
permen waiting around the planet 
with their tremendous hidden weap- 
ons — the night was full of their ten- 
sion. Strange struggle, beneath the 
surface of man’s peaceful world! 
Briefly, Kennedy wondered what 
powers and intrigues might not make 
up the whole of reality, what hidden 
wars might be going on between be- 
ings whose existence even the super- 
men and their opponents did not sus- 
pect. 

But no time for that, no time. He 
was going in. 

He whispered into the communi- 
cator: “All clear, I think.” 

“Will — ” Anna’s anxious breath 
trembled in his ear. “Will — don’t go 
in there.” 

“I have to, Anna.” 

“I — it isn’t you alone. Will. It’s 
all of us. I have a feeling that we — 
we won’t like what we find out to- 
night — ” 

He smiled wistfully in the dark 
and the drifting fog. “I don’t like 
it now,” he said. “But this is enough 
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now. The next time I call, it will be 
with information of — some kind!” 
With a sudden tenderness he had 
never really felt before: “Goodbye, 
Anna.” 

Then quickly he walked across the 
street to the entrance of the build- 
ing. 

T he door was locked, of course. 

That meant nothing, the tum- 
blers clicked back from his magnetic 
controller and he stepped through 
into the lobby. It lay in shadow, 
only a dim night light burning — 
empty, empty. 

He slipped over to the stairs and 
went up them at a rapid cat-footed 
pace. One hand lay in his pocket, the 
fingers wrapped about one of the su- 
permen’s small deadly energy guns. 
He knew how futile it was likely to 
be, but the cold metal gave him ani- 
mal comfort. 

The vibrations of the machine were 
stronger now. It must lie somewhere 
near the top of the building, which 
was also the most logical place for 
the offices of the enemy. Probably 
no human was allowed up there. 

Human! He felt the life-energy of 
the watchman, coming down the 
stairs, and flattened himself against 
the wall. It was best not to be too 
obtrusive physically, though — 

It was easy. His mind seemed ab- 
normally strong; it surged forth and 
gripped the old man’s brain with im- 
palpable fingers. It was just a matter 
of cutting off optical perception of 
that area where he stood. The watch- 
man never saw him ; he went on 
downstairs in his slow fashion, un- 
knowing. 

Kennedy stood looking after the re- 
treating back. It wasn’t often that 
he could control any portion of a hu- 
man’s brain that directly, but the ten- 
sion that keyed him now had sharp- 
ened and strengthened all his facul- 
ties to a terrific pitch. If only he 
could rely on that ability, could have 
it all the time — 

But he didn’t. It was partial, 
sporadic, not really controllable. The 
physiologists said it was a new brain 
center, a mutation of the parapsycho- 
logical powers possessed in very 


slight degree by humans; but super- 
man didn’t really have much more 
than homo sapiens. 

Why not? Why are we incom- 
plete? Why are we sterile, why has 
evolution come to a halt in us when 
there is so much left to do? How is 
it that we are born at all, who are 
our fathers, why should they have 
been mutated either? So many new 
abilities in one mutation just doesn’t 
make biological sense. 

But no time for that now, there’s 
more urgent work at hand. 

He went on up the stairs, flight 
after flight winding up into dark- 
ness. The building was silent, empty, 
but the monstrous nonauditory thrum 
of the machine filled his being now, 
shouted within him, raised shudder- 
ing echoes in the atoms of the walls. 

Upward, upward. Now the top 
floor lay ahead, and it was closed 
off by a locked door. Kennedy 
opened it and stepped through into 
a corridor. 

It lay blank and bare before him, 
lit by a couple of dull night lights, 
full of shadows and silence. And the 
machine. 

And the machine! The terrific 
pulsations shook his being now, quiv- 
ered in every cell of him. Incredible 
that humans went blindly on their 
way, in and out of the building, and 
never sensed it, never dreamed of its 
existence or of the monstrous pow- 
ers that laired in this hall. Fantastic, 
that the rulers of the world should 
be here. 

No — not here. The floor was emp- 
ty, there was no life anywhere in its 
stillness, only he had movement 
through the twilight. He breathed a 
shuddering sigh of relief. The enemy 
was gone. He was safe. 

H e went down the corridor 
toward the ordinary glass-front- 
ed door from behind which came the 
subliminal drone of the machine. His 
footsteps echoed hollowly between 
the walls; his shadow followed him, 
rippling over the bare polished stone. 
He could not shake off the irration- 
al feeling that it was a fetch, a 
watchful ghost dogging him down a 
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road along which there would be no 
return. 

The vibrations of the machine must 
have affected his nerves.' Grasping 
for sanity, he paused at a window to 
look over the city. Beyond the dark- 
ness of this area, it glowed and 
flamed with light; it was filled with 
the life of wakeful millions, the 
muted hum of traffic came faintly 
to his preternaturally sharpened 
hearing. 

Mankind, unsuspecting mankind 
going about its ways while he stood 
in a tower of darkness, while the 
night was filled with a hidden strug- 
gle for the rule of those witless 
herds. Man, father to the superman, 
not knowing his sons for what they 
were. 

But are we his sons? Is such s mu- 
tation even possible? 

What, after all, was the most logi- 
cal way for superman to evolve? Not 
in one fantastic mutation of un- 
knov/n thousands of genes all work- 
ing to produce the same result : the 
very formulation was an insult to 
the laws of probability. No, homo su- 
perior should have evolved from 
homo sapiens in the sama way that 
other species had evolved from a par- 
ent stock — by isolation of a few not 
very different mutants, selection and 
intensification of the new traits, new 
mutations gradually appearing and 
being lost if they v/ere unfavorable, 
being incorporated if they gave some 
advantage. 

Like always tended to mate with 
like. Even in the earliest times, there 
must have been a strong tendency for 
the most intelligent people, or those 
differing from the norm in any fash- 
ion, to get mates similar to them- 
selves. If at an early stage such a 
kith had withdrawn from the main- 
stream of humanity — 

And then as time went on and the 
differences became greater; the new 
stock would perhaps deliberately 
seek to incorporate such humans as 
showed similar traits into itself. Par- 
ticularly if its high intelligence led 
it to early knowledge of the princi- 
ples of inheritance. Thus, for a long 
time, the developing superman stock 
"e mingling unsuspected with 


homo sapiens, seeking out desirable 
humans for inclusion into the group — 
until finally the differences became 
so great that mating was no longer 
possible. Even then, homo superior 
could control homo sapiens whenever 
necessary, though probably the new 
species would hold itself aloof most 
of the time. It would have so little 
in common with the ancestral stock. 

And that would also explain why 
the human genus, which had hither- 
to been evolving at one of the high- 
est speeds knov^n to paleontology, 
should suddenly have become nearly 
static. There had been no appreciable 
change in man for the past half-mil- 
lion or even million years. Of course 
not — homo superior had been skim- 
ming off the cream of the crop ! 

it did not explain the fact that homo 
superior had not appeared in that- 
fashion, that he was, instead, born to 
normal humans v.nth all his alienage 
given him at one incredible step. 

Nor did it say anything about the 
unknowns, except to suggest that per- 
haps they were another type of mu- 
tation. Kow unhuman could they be? 
We’re bad enough! 

But I’m wasting time. 

The flashing thought, which had 
taken perhaps half a second, died 
within Kennedy. He threv/ back his 
shoulders, turned from the window, 
and v/alked up to the door. 

It was locked with — something 
new. Something that held it shut but 
was not materia], a binding force. 
Kennedy v/ould have sworn if he had 
been human. As it was, he took out 
his energy gun and cut the door open. 
Let them realize that he had been 
here; it would be too late then. 

T he room beyond seemed 
strangely unreal. There was a 
cold white light streaming from 
walls and ceiling and floor, filling 
the very air. He had no way of gaug- 
ing distances, the room might have 
been small or it might have reached 
out beyond the edge of the sky. 

His eyes swung to the machine. It 
crouched low on the floor, a massive 
thing with angles and curves in its 
dark metal that did not seem to obey 
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any sane geometrical laws. Multidi- 
mensional — what were the builders? 

No time, no time. He looked about 
for other evidence, a filing cabinet, 
a desk drawer, anything. Yes, there 
was a strangely shimmering globe 
seeming to hang in midair. As he 
looked, the vague swirl of formless- 
ness within it coalesced into symbols. 

No language of Earth, that. He de- 
cided that it was somehow responsive 
to telepathic impulses, throwing the 
desired information onto a screen at 
the owner’s mental command. He 
thought at it. What is the origin and 
nature of your builders? and his mind 
trembled as he did. 

The symbols were meaningless, but 
he photographed them with a tiny 
microcamera. The superman philolo- 
gists could, with the help of their 
electronic semantic analyzers, break 
down any rational language in short 
order. He flashed other questions: 
What are their powers? What do 
they want on Earth? What do they 
know about us?, and watched the 
symbols change. 

His glee was boundless. Here was 
all the information that they needed. 
The supermen would know — and 
knowing, they could act, and — 

And — 

He turned at the sudden blaze 
within his nerves. His gun leaped 
into his hand. And then his fingers 
went limp, the weapon clattered to 
the floor, and he was locked into 
physical paralysis. 

The being that stepped from the 
' machine looked manlike, but his mag- 
nificently domed head was bald and 
the great golden eyes held such a 
frightful intensity of power that 
Kennedy could not meet them, he 
cried out in terror. 

The thoughts roared in his skull: 
— It was about time you knew. Now 


that you have come this far, you may 
as well go back to your friends and 
warn them. They have their place in 
the — ? — plan, but it will be useless 
for them to oppose us. We can stop 
all their energies, freeze their minds, 
and cast them down to ruin. Accept 
the fact. Accept us as the rulers of 
Earth. 

Grim amusement tinged the 
thought: — The servant warned me 
and I came. But it was hardly nec- 
essary. The records would have told 
you the truth. 

— Incredible that you did not sus- 
pect before. But you dared not real- 
ize the truth. It was staring you in 
the eyes, but your subconscious 
minds would not accept the conclu- 
sion. 

— You are essentially right about 
the origin of homo superior. . . Man 
and your breed have a place in our 
scheme, but you will never be able 
to understand its entirety. 

— There are not many of us on 
Earth, and most of those are males. 
Others are on the great worlds of 
the Galaxy where proper — ? — devel- 
opment is possible. Since we can easi- 
ly disguise ourselves, and we are so 
made that human women are not re- 
pulsively alien, there are occasional 
hybrids. 

Hybrids, with only part of the 
powers of their fathers. Like most in- 
terspecies hybrids, sterile. 

— I pity you, half-breed. Co back 
to your kind now. Live your lives. 
As long as you do not trespass on 
forbidden ground, we will leave you 
alone. Goodbye. 

The steel grip on his mind was 
lifted. Kennedy stumbled, fell to the 
floor, looked numbly up at the figure 
that loomed over him against the 
blaze of energy from the machine. 

“Father,” he whispered. “Father.” 


♦♦♦♦ 
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Age of Proplieey 

★ FEATURE NOVEL ★ 

by Margaret St. Clair 

(illustration by Lawrence) 


Benjamin had powers — real powers — and that meant he was a 
true prophet, one who could seek out the false prophets and 
protect the people from the Scientists. For hadn’t the Scientists 
neavlj' destroyed humanity with their evil? 


M' HARDER,” the old 

a| man said sternly. “You’re 
not trying. Over on the 
road to Whittier. Now then. What do 
you see?” 

The boy squirmed. “I get so tired, 
grand-daddy,” he complained. 
“When I look the v/ay you <-ell me 
to, it makes rny eyes hurt and gives 
me a pain in my head. Can’t I go 
play?” 

“No,” the old man answered un- 
sympathetically. “Close your eyes, 
then, if looking makes them hurt. 
You always see more with your eyes 
closed anyway. Took out through 
the top of your head. Is there any- 
body on the road?” 

There was a pause. The boy’s face 
grew tense and a little pale. His 
hands had clenched. “I see five peo- 
ple walking along together,” he said 
at last. 

"Good! — Are t’ney human beings, 
or mutants?” 

“Human beings.” 

“Is there anyone with them — a 
prophet, or a lord — or are they by 
themselves?” 

“They’re by themselves. Two of 
them are women, and one of them 
is wearing shoes. I — I think they 
must be going to Whittier to trade, 
because the woman with shoes is 
carrying a couple of chickens, and 
the others have vegetables and stuff. 
The big man has money in his pock- 
et.” 

“That’s fine. That’s more than you 
usually see. You’re getting better all 
the time, Benjamin. Can you see 
what’s in the people’s minds?” 

“Minds?” "The boy opened his 
eyes and gave Tobit a puzzled 
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glance. “I don’t know what you 
mean, grand-daddy.” 

The old man sighed. “You never 
can do that,” he said softly, as if to 
himself. “It’s too bad. There’s no 
ability It’s more useful for a nroph- 
et to have. Still—” his face bright- 
ened— “there’s no doubt that you 
have powers, real powers. More than 
I d hoped. You’re going to be a fa- 
mous prophet some day, Benjamin.” 

“Can I go play now?” the boy 
asked, unimpressed. 

“A famous prophet,” Tobit re- 
peated, ignoring him. “People will 
crowd forward to honor you and 
bring good things to you. They’ll 
do whatever you tell them. You can 
have whatever you want without 
asking for it.” He seemed to hug 
himself with delight at the pros- 
pect. When that happens you won’t 
forget your old grand-daddy, will 
you, Benjamin? Your old grand-dad- 
dy who’s always been so good to 
you?” 

“You gave me an awful whipping 
last week for letting the birds go,” 
the boy said. He did not seem so 
much resentful as confused. 

Tobit’s hand went up quickly as 
if to strike. Then he lowered it and 
smiled. “Poor boy, you’re not old 
enough to know that it was for your 
own good. I’ve always done the best 
I could for you, Benjamin, the very 
best I could. When your poor moth- 
er died I took care of you and fed 
you and brought you up. It was a 
hard job for a sickly old man. You 
won’t forget it when you’re rich 
and famous, Benjamin? You’ll re- 
member all I’ve done for you?” 

"Oh, yes,” the boy said, wriggling. 



Grandfather . . he's a false prophet. I can see — he has a machine hidden beneath 

his robes!" 
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He seemed embarrassed. “Oh, yes, 
grand-daddy, yes.” 

HEN BENJAMIN was ten, 
he located a well of abundant 
water for Garretson, Tobit’s nearest 
neighbor, after three dowsers had 
ingloriously failed. When he was 
thirteen, he told Mrs. Mathias who 
had stolen her grandmother’s alu- 
minum cooking pan, and where the 
thief had hidden it. By his fifteenth 
birthday, his clairvoyance was as 
well-established as his open-eye vi- 
sion, and he was on the way to add- 
ing clairaudience to it. A little be- 
fore he was eighteen, Tobit decided 
that Benjamin was ready for the 
miracle trials. 

The city had been the most dif- 
fuse of any on the American conti- 
nent. Those who loved it had 
praised it as vital and full of para- 
dox; those who hated it had spoken 
of its sprav/ling, strident vulgarity. 
The falling bombs had blasted its 
center into nothingness: but, as with 
some huge animal which, though 
mortally wounded, takes long to 
die, life persisted through its com- 
plex periphery. All over the conti- 
nent — more, all over the world — 
cults had risen, prophets had spung 
up, in the room left by t’ne failure 
of established religion and civil au- 
thority. But in the ruins of the city, 
with the Pacific on one hand and 
the vast rampart of the Rockies on 
the other, the new religions throve 
furiously. Prophets, lamas, adepts, 
visionaries, seers jostled one another 
in the streets, and each had his lit- 
tle knot of almost fanatic followers. 

Tobit had outfitted himself and 
Benjamin for the journey with san- 
dals of hand-plaited grass. He did 
not consider bare feet dignified; be- 
sides there was enough asphalt left 
on the road for it to be a trying 
footing when the weather was hot. 
Tobit wore his usual, much-patched 
denim coveralls; but for Benjamin 
he had contrived to get, by dint of 
unheard-of scrimping and contriv- 
ance, a long robe of coarse brown 
cloth. It was the one indispensible 
necessity for a man who aspired to 
prophethood. 

“What’s it like, grandfather?” 


Benjamin asked as they walked 
along. He had grown into a tall, 
broad-shouldered blond young man. 
His forehead was high, his blue eyes 
intelligent: but his face had an odd, 
indrawn look and his lips were over- 
sensitive. 

“Stupid question!” old Tobit 
snapped. “You saw it all last year 
yourself with your eyes shut!” He 
was tired already, and fatigue al- 
ways made him irritable. And then, 
relenting, “Why, I told you. About 
this time of year all the prophets 
meet in General Square and show 
what they can do. It’s a sort of a 
contest. Some of them just preach, 
but most of them do things, too — 
heal the sick, answer questions, 
work miracles.” 

Benjamin sighed. His fingers 
twisted together. “I — I don’t 
know. . .” he said. 

“Nonsense! I tell you, Benjamin, 
you're a better prophet than any of 
them. I’ve heard that some of them 
are nothing but fakes. You’ve reall” 
got powers, Benjamin. You’ve got 
powers.” 

The doubtful expression faded 
from the young man’s face. “Yes, 
I know,’’ he said, nodding. “I’ve got 
powers.” 

A S THE DAY wore on and the 
wayfaring continued, Tobit 
leaned more heavily on the young 
man’s arm. They stopped at sundown 
for their second meal — goat’s milk 
cheese and thin, sour home-made 
wine — and slept in the open air in a 
field beside the road. It was no hard- 
ship for Benjamin, but Tobit made 
much wistful mention of the ach- 
ing of his old bones. The two rose 
early, well before dawn, and by the 
time the sun was well up in the 
heavens were walking through the 
rubbly outskirts of the city. Be- 
tween ten and eleven they got to 
General Square. 

Nothing in Benjamin’s closed-eye 
vision had prepared him for the 
sight. It was not so much that his 
clairvoyance confounded perspective 
and omitted color entirely, as it was 
that the crowd in the square was al- 
together outside his experience. He 
had never imagined that there could 
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be so many people gathered in one 
place; later, thinking over the day, 
he decided that there must have 
been over a thousand of them. And, 
since the material side of civiliza- 
tion dies slowly, many of the women 
were clothed in dresses of bright 
cloth, wore heeled shoes, had unna- 
turally colored lips. There was not 
a mutant to be seen. 

Around the sides of the square 
the long-robed prophets stood. So.me 
had erected crude tents amid the 
rubble or stood beside creaking 
booths decorated with pennants and 
small flags. The crowd had clotted 
around the prophets in little knots, 
and people drifted slowly from one 
group to the next. 

Benjamin tugged at the old man’s 
arm. “Grandfather...” he said. He 
licked his lips. “Can't we walk about 
and listen to them? Before I show 
what I can do?” 

Tobit stole a shrewd glance at the 
young man’s face. “Oh, all right,” 
he said ungraciously. “If you want 
to. But you mustn't be afraid, Ben- 
jamin; let me do the talking when 
the time comes.” 

They moved into the dusty square. 
One of the prophets was preaching 
in a loud, angry voice, and Benja- 
min halted in front of him. 

“Sin! Sin!” the man bellowed fu- 
riously. He tossed his long hair back 
and clenched his fists. “Fine clothes, 
powder and paint! Sin! It’s sin! 
That's what brought the bombs down 
on us. We must get rid of sin!” It 
was curious, Benjamin thought, that 
the prophet's audience was com- 
posed almost exclusively of women 
with gay frocks and painted lips. 
They nodded agreement from time 
to time as they listened to the 
prophet with obvious enjoyment. 

The next prophet was a healer. 
The crowd had formed a respectful 
ring about him and a little girl with 
a twisted leg who stood balancin? 
on home-made crutches in front of 
him. A middle-aged woman who 
must have been the girl’s mother 
waited tensely at the side. 

The healer bent and tilted the 
child’s chin toward him with his 
smooth white hand. He was looking 
directly into her eyes. “You can 


walk... You can walk...” he in- 
toned. “You must have faith. My 
child, all things are possible to me. 
You can walk.” 

The child nodded trancedly. Her 
eyes were almost closed. Suddenly 
the healer pulled the crutches away 
from her. “Walk!” he commanded. 
“You can walk!” He backed away 
from her and held out his hand. 

HE CROWD held its breath. 
Slowly the child moved toward 
him, a step, a step, and then another 
wobbling step. The healer snatched 
her up on his shoulder, turned to the 
audience. “She can walk !” he an- 
nounced triumphantly. There was a 
roar of confirmation and applause. 

“That was pretty good,” Tobit 
said, nodding. “That fellow’s prettv 
slick. You can see he’s got some 
real powers.” 

Benjamin made no answer. He was 
looking confused. It seemed to him 
that just as the healer had picked up 
the little girl her eyes had come 
open and she had moaned, “My leg! 
Oooh, how it hurts in my leg!” 

“I’ve heard of this fellow,” Tobit 
said as they moved on to the next 
of the seers. He seemed to have for- 
gotten his irritation at Benjamin’s 
recreancy and to be enjoying him- 
self. “His name’s Ramakrisna, and 
he’s one of the smartest prophets 
there is. He can do all sorts of 
things.” 

Ramakrisna was a stout man, wear- 
ing a very long, very heavy robe. It 
was made of dull yellow cloth. He 
was standing with closed eyes. As 
Tobit and Benjamin pushed through 
the crowd around him 'he slowly 
opened his lids. His eyes were 
strange, large-pupilled ones, with a 
glassy, compelling luster. “Your peo- 
ple sov/ed the wind,” he said out of 
a silence to his listeners. “It v/as the 
whirlwind they reaped.” 

The woman standing beside Ben- 
jamin nodded. “It v/as the scien- 
tists,” she breathed, “the wicked 
scientists.” 

“You reaped the whirlwind,” Ram- 
akrisna went on impressively. “Your 
erring world lies in ruins about you. 
Where are you to go, to what are 
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you to turn? But there is wisdom 
in the East.” 

There was a sort o£ moan from his 
audience. The woman beside Benja- 
min was leaning forward eagerly, 
“Show us, lord,” she whispered, as 
if to herself. 

“You are like lost and frightened 
children,” Ramakrisna said. Each 
syllable came out weighted and slow. 
“You are lost in darkness. But for 
the sincere seeker there is always 
light. The light of Asia. Do you 
seek that light?” 

There was a sibilance of assent 
from the crowd. Several of the 
women were swaying back and forth 
with their eyes shut. “It is written, 
the spirit has eternal dominion over 
the flesh,” Ramakrisna chanted. 
“The spirt has power over matter 
such as your material western sci- 
ence never knew.” He halted and 
seemed to be gathering himself for 
an effort. “If there are unbelievers 
among you, behold! Behold, I bring 
you a sign!” 

He seemed to stop breathing. 
Then, very slowly, he rose into the 
air. While Benjamin watched incrod- 
uously he moved upward until he 
was some four or five feet off the 
ground. 

Bejamin tugged at Tobit’s sleeve. 
“Grandfather, he — ” 

“Be quiet!” Tobit said in an acid 
whisper without turning to look at 
him. “Don’t bother me. I want to 
watch this fellow; he’s wonderful.” 

“Grandfather, grandfather, listen. 
He hasn’t got any powers. I can see 
he hasn’t. He’s got something under 
his clothes that’s doing it.” 

Tobit tried to pull away from his 
protege, but Benjamin hung on. “I 
can see the thing when I clo-se my 
eyes,” he said in a rapid whisper. 
“It’s a kind of harness around his 
shoulders, and some kind of force 
comes out of it and pushes him off 
the ground. I think he’s one of those 
false prophets you told me about.” 

T OBIT’S attention was won. 

He gave Benjamin a keen 
glance. “You mean he’s wearing 
something, some sort of machine?” 
he asked. 

“I guess so.” 


“You’re sure of it?” 

“Oh, yes. I can see it perfectly 
plainly when I close my eyes.” 

Tobit bit his lips. He seemed to 
be considering. He looked at Ben- 
jamin again. Then he made up his 
mind. “Pick me up and set me on 
your shoulder,” he commanded. “I 
don’t weigh much, and you’re young. 
Don’t ask questions, Benjamin; do 
as I say.” 

From his new seat Tobit surveyed 
the crowd around Ramakrisna for 
an instant. He clutched the shoul- 
der of Benjamin’s robe with one 
hand for support. “Ramakrisna 
lies!” he yelled at the top of his 
thin voice. 

Slowly faces turned toward them. 
There was a resentful murmur from 
the crowd. “Blasphemer!” a woman 
screamed. Other voices took the 
word up. The murmur grew angrier. 

“Ramakrisna lies!” "Tobit yelled 
again. “He is a secret scientist. Un- 
der his robe he wears one of the 
wickedest of the old science ma- 
chines. He is wearing an anti-grav. 
He lies to you. He is a secret scien- 
tist.” He waved his arms. “A secret 
scientist !” 

The crowd’s voice was changing 
its note. It was angry still, but 
growing questioning. Its anger 
could change direction easily. 

Ramakrisna had descended to the 
ground. His oily face was a little 
pale. His hands were fumbling hasti- 
ly inside his robe. 

“Stop him!” Tobit screamed. “He’s 
getting rid of it. Don’t let him fool 
you any more! Tear off his robe!” 

The crowd moved uneasily. “Hur- 
ry! Hurry!” Tobit yelled. “He’s a 
false prophet! Tear off his robe!” 

The crowd surged forward. A doz- 
en hands stripped Ramakrisna bare. 
His yellow robe fluttered to the rub- 
bly ground in long strips. He 
clasped his hands over his plump 
chest and tried to hide the betray- 
ing straps of the harness, but every- 
one saw. A long, wrathful note like 
a growl left the crowd’s throat. 

“Benamin knew!” Tobit shrieked. 
“Benjamin saw!” His thin voice had 
great carrying power. “Ramakris- 
na’s a false prophet; Benjamin saw 
straight through his robes to his ly- 
ing heart!” 
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“He lied to us,” a woman shouted. 
Her face was distorted with hys- 
teria. Benjamin thought she was the 
same woman who had called Tobit a 
blashphemer at first. “A false 
prophet deserves to die!” 

She picked up a rock. In a moment 
the air was full of flying stones. 
Ramakrisna cowered back and tried 
to shield his face from them with 
his arms. Bloody blotches leaped 
into being on his flanks and sides. 

Ke cried out and turned to run. 
The hail of stones pursued him. Be- 
fore he had gone three paces he 
stumbled and fell to his knees. Kis 
forehead was streaming blood. 

Tobit hopped nimbly down from 
his perch on Benjamin's shoulder. 
"Kill him!” he urged shrilly. “More 
rocks!” He set the example by hurl- 
ing stone after stone. 

The crowd had gone mad. People 
were running up from all over the 
square with stones in their hands. 
The thud of rocks against Rama- 
krisna’s unprotected body was like 
the sound of monstrous hail. While 
Benjamin watched with horrified 
eyes the prophet tried weakly to 
rise to his feet again. Both his arms 
were plainly broken. He fell back, 
rolled over on his side. 

The rocks covered him. They fell 
on the mound of Ramakrisna’s body 
with a ceaseless spiteful spat, spat, 
spat. For a time the mound heaved 
feebly. Then it grew quiet. Only 
when it had long ceased to move did 
the crowd stop throwing stones. 

Benjamin covered his face with 
his hands. He was feeling sick. 

“Got what was coming to him, 
didn’t he?” Tobit said cheerfully. 
"That’s the kind of robe all false 
prophets ought to wear, a robe of 
stone. They fixed him up right.” 

“I didn’t mean this to happen,” 
Benjamin said. 

"Oh, don’t be silly,” Tobit 
snapped. “He was a scientist; he de- 
served to die. Take your hands down 
from your face, boy, and stand up 
straight. You’ll never have a better 
chance than this to get followers. 
But you’ll have to get a grip on 
yourself.” 


B enjamin attempted to obey. 

"That’s better,” Tobit said, 
looking at him critically. “We’ll 
have to hurry. People are beginning 
to go home.” 

He walked in front of Benjamin. 
"Ramakrisna is dead,” he announced 
solemnly. “But the true prophet 
lives — Benjamin, who saved you 
from following after a hidden scien- 
tist. Benjamin has far-seeing and 
through-seeing and far-hearing. Ben- 
jamin is a true prophet who follows 
truth. Benjamin will tell you what 
to do to be saved.” 

The crowd, which had begun to 
move away, hesitated. In twos and 
threes people began to straggle back. 
Tobit stood on tiptoe to reach Ben- 
jamin's ear. “Look into them, boy.” 
he said anxiously. “I know you can’t 
reach into minds, but you can see 
what their bodies are feeling, and 
that's almost as good.” 

Benjamin obeyed. “Most of them 
are feeling sick,” he said after a mo- 
ment. “I think they wish they hadn’t 
killed him, grandfather. That wom- 
an with the yellow hair has a terri- 
ble headache, so bad she can hardly 
see, and the rest are just about ready 
to cry. The insides of their heads 
look different around the eyes when 
they’re making tears.” 

Tobit nodded. “You are sick at 
heart,” he said impressively to the 
people standing near him. “Sick at 
heart. You fear you have done wrong 
to kill the prophet who lied to you. 
But Benjamin approves the act. He 
says that for every stone you cast 
at a deceiver, a hundred blessings 
will come to you. A hundred? No, a 
thousand. The world is full of 
blessings for the followers of Ben- 
jamin.” 

It was as if the crowd exhaled a 
corporate sigh. People who had been 
standing with bowed heads and 
drooping bodies straightened up 
again. Here and there appeared a 
vague, fugitive smile. 

“Already Benjamin has saved you 
from following the false prophet 
whose lies would have cost you your 
salvation,” Tobit said. “And that is 
only the beginning. Whatever you 
desire can be yours. Blessings such 
as you never dreamed of will fill 
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your hands. Benjamin knows. Ben- 
jamin will show you the way.” 

The sun was westering. From its 
low rays light flooded across Ben- 
jamin’s head and made of his blond 
hair an aureole. One of the women 
had been staring up eagerly into his 
face. Now slowly she sank down on 
her knees and looked up at him. 

“I believe, lord,” she said. “Lord, 
I believe. Give me your blessing, 
lord.” 

Benjamin hesitated. Tobit prod- 
ded him sharply in the side. “Put 
your hand out over her head,” he 
whispered, “and say, ‘Bless you, my 
child.’ ” 

Bejamin extended his hand palm 
down over the kneeling woman’s 
bowed head. “Bless you. Bless you, 
my child.” 
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OU’RE DOING fine, 
Benjamin,” Tobit said 
two months later. His 
tone was cheery, his expression self- 
satisfied. “Just fine, better almost 
than I had hoped you would. We 
have a fine place to sleep, the best 
of everything to eat, and you’re get- 
ting more followers every day. You 
seem to have a real talent for that 
sort of thing. I’m proud of you.” 

Benjamin raised his eyebrows very 
slightly and looked at him. In the 
short time that had passed his face 
had taken on a surprising maturity. 
His gaze was level and self-confi- 
dent. Only at the edges of his lips 
there still lurked a hint of nervous- 
ness. 

“My powers are greater than I had 
realized,” he answered simply. “It’s 
a great thing to have powers like 
mine. Yes, and a great responsibil- 
ity.” 

Tobit shot a keen glance at him 
from under his eyelids but said 
nothing. There was a knock at the 
door. After a moment a girl entered 
the room. She held a steaming dish 
in either hand. “Your supper, lord,” 
she said in a low voice. She put the 
dishes on the table, bowed humbly 


to Benjamin and Tobit, and with- 
drew. Benjamin’s eyes followed her. 

“A pretty girl, isn’t she?” Tobit 
said, smiling. “So plump, like a lit- 
tle bird, and soft and brown. It’s a 
pity that a prophet can’t have any- 
thing to do with women without 
losing his powers.” 

Benjamin bit his lower lip. After 
a moment he nodded. “Yes, one has 
to pay for powers like mine; it is 
one of the sacrifices one must 
make.” 

They drew chairs up to the table 
and seated themselves. Tobit ate 
with good appetite. Benjamin 
seemed abstracted. “I’m meeting 
Pandiji and Ardadine outside of 
Alhambra tonight,” he said, push- 
ing the still half-full plate from 
him. “It’s rather a lengthy walk, but 
you’re welcome, if you’d like to 
come.” 

Tobit inhaled as if he were about 
to speak, but said nothing. Perhaps 
he was remembering that he had 
been working for the last three 
weeks to bring this meeting about. 
“Thank you, Benjamin,” he said po- 
litely. “I’d lie glad to come.” 

“Good. Ardadine tells me that 
woman, Gloroire Mundi, may be 
there too. I’m not so sure about 
making an agreement with her. She 
has a great many followers, of 
course, but they say she admits mu- 
tants to her congregation as well as 
humans.” 

T he moon was only half-full; 

the meeting took place under 
the smoky light of tar-dipped 
torches. They sat on the pallid grass 
in a stubbly field on the outskirts 
of Alhambra, three men and the 
woman who called herself Gloroire 
Mundi, each with a trusted few of 
his most faithful followers. And 
though none of them realized it, a 
government was being born. 

“So far, so good,” the woman said 
briskly. “We’ve agreed to mutual 
action on matters that concern us 
mutually, and we’ve arrived at a min- 
imum code for our followers.” She 
pushed back the mass of dark crisp 
auburn hair from her forehead. The 
white fabric of her robe leaped info 
prominence as we torch flared up 
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and then sank back into obscurity 
again, “Now let’s come to an agree- 
ment about raiding each other’s fol- 
lowers.” 

"I don’t know what you mean,” 
Benjamin said. 

“Oh, don’t you?” Pandiji breathed 
softly. He was a little man who had 
a habit of cracking the knuckles of 
his left hand while he talked. “I’ve 
heard, Benjamin, that you told your 
followers not less than a week ago 
that they would endanger their sal- 
vation if they dabbled in mysteries 
from the east.” 

“Who told' you that?” Benjamin 
asked, stiffening. 

“I know everything you know,” 
Pandiji said. 

Benjamin closed his eyes. Pandiji, 
he saw after a moment, was not tell- 
ing the truth. A little area of his 
brain had lighted up in a way the 
young man had learned meant lies. 
No doubt he had a spy among Ben- 
jamin’s people; it would be neces- 
sary to be more careful about them 
than Benjamin had been. 

"Let’s not quarrel,” Ardadine said 
hastily. “Gloroire is right in princi- 
ple. We’ve got to make some sort 
of truce about raiding. What about 
making it geographical?” 

The discussion went on. Gloroire 
Mundi presented a number of other 
ideas. Some of them were discarded; 
more were approved. 

“That’s about everything, isn’t it?” 
she said at last. “It’s a long walk 
back for me, and it’s getting late. 
The moon has almost set.” 

"What about mutants?” Pandiji 
asked innocently. 

“Well, what about them?” Glor- 
oire’s answer was quick. 

“The others of us won’t admit 
them among our followers.” 

“That’s silly of you. Mutants can 
be very helpful sometimes. Besides, 
if we ryect them, where are they 
to go? It’s not their fault they’ve 
mutated. I approve of mutants, if 
they’re not too changed.” 

“What do you think, Benjamin?” 
Pandiji asked, turning to the young 
man. 

"I hate them; they make my flesh 
creep.” 


“There’s your answer,” Ardadine 
said. 

"I’m sorry, I can’t see any use in 
discussing it further,” Gloroire re- 
plied. “Perhaps some other time. 
But I can’t stay here all night. Good 
night.” 

“Good night.” The others watched 
her as she got up from the grass. 

“It’s time we started back our- 
selves,” Benjamin said after a mo- 
ment. He turned and walked toward 
the road. 

Tobit lingered behind. “A remark- 
able woman,” he said, gesturing in 
the direction Gloroire Mundi had 
gone. “Remarkable, though her 
views on mutants are a little strange. 
She lives near your territory, 
doesn’t she, Pandiji? Out by Brea? 
That’s a dangerous place to live, 
they say. So many gangs of thugs 
thereabouts. I hope she’ll take care 
of herself. It would be highly unfor- 
tunate if anything should happen to 
her.” 

A glance of understanding passed 
between the two men’s eyes. Pandiji 
nodded. “Yes, indeed,” he replied 
smoothly, “we must trust that noth- 
ing happens to Gloroire. We should 
miss her advice very much.” 

I T WAS SOME eight days later 
that the news came that Gloroire 
Mundi had been set upon by thugs 
and killed. “Robbed and her throat 
cut,” Tobit said lingeringly. He 
clicked his tongue against his teeth. 
“What a terrible thing. Dreadful, 
dreadful. You’ll miss her at your 
meetings. I suppose you and the 
others will divide up her follow- 
ers?” 

“I imagine so,” Benjamin said 
without much interest. He poured 
himself another cup of hot water — 
he and Tobit were at breakfast — ^be- 
fore he went on. “Yes, it’s a dread- 
ful thing. It’s hard for me to grasp. 
I suppose the best way of looking 
at it is to think her death is a pun- 
ishment for her tolerating mutants. 
Our sins are noticed. Things like 
that don’t happen by accident.” He 
was a little pale. 

“You liked her, didn’t you?” Tobit 
said shrewdly. 
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A faint flush rose in Benjamin’s 
cheeks, but he made no direct reply. 
Maida, the little brown girl who was 
in charge of Benjamin’s housekeep- 
ing, came in to remove the dishes. 

“There’s something I want to talk 
to you about, Tobit,” the young man 
said when she had gone. 

“Well?” 

“Maida tells me she found a self- 
powered hot in your room yester- 
day.” 

Tobit’s eyes flickered. “It’s a lie!” 
he said violently; “the girl’s only 
trying to make trouble.” 

“No, she isn't. I saw the hot my- 
self.'’ 

The old man changed his tactics. 
“It does my rheumatism so much 
good,” he said piteously. “When my 
bones ache and ache at night I turn 
the hot on tiiein and the pains go 
away. You wouldn’t grudge your 
grandfather his little comforts, 
would you, boy?” 

“It’s not a question of grudginp^ 
you anything, grandfather. But the 
self-powered hot is one of the things 
of the old science, and we all know 
science is dangerous and bad. We 
mustn’t have anything to do with it. 

“I’ve heard rumors lately that 
there’s a nest of secret scientists 
still active in Pasadena, the PAS, 
near where t’ne college used to be. 
I’m going to bring the matter up at 
the group meeting next week and 
demand that we get rid of them. 
But how can I have the face to refer 
to secret science if some one in my 
own household is using science 
secretly? My hands wouldn’t be 
clean. You must get rid of the thing 
today, no matter how much it helps 
your rheumatism.” 

Tobit gave him a burning glance 
but made no answer. 

“We’d better take no chances,” 
Benjamin said, getting up from the 
table. “I’ll go smash the motor on 
the hot myself.” 

ffW’VE LISTENED to all your 
M. arguments,” Benjamin said 
wearily. The other prophets had 
been discussing his proposal for 
hours, and he was tired. “I’ve heard 


Pandiji say that the scientists are 
dying out anyhow, since they’re get- 
ting no new recruits. I’ve heard Ar- 
dadine say that we can’t attack them 
since they still have science weap- 
ons, stun guns, gas and grenades, 
and all we have is knives, spears 
and clubs. Pandiji argues that the 
number of sick people they ‘heal’ 
is so small as to be insignificant — 
though I should think he would 
realize that for every person they 
help, one soul is lost to the light 
of prophecy. I’ve listened to all sorts 
of things this evening. I have one 
answer to make to them all. 

“Science is wrong. 

“If we know anything in the world 
today, we know that. Who knows 
what those scientists in Pasadena 
are doing, shut up in their labora- 
tories?” Benjamin lingered with 
fascinated horror over the last 
word. “They may be breeding new 
strains of disease germs to kill the 
rest of us. I’ve heard that they have 
the most horrible mutants in their 
laboratories helping them. We must 
not let people like that live.” 

“Um.” Ardadine pressed together 
the tips of his long slender hands. 

“Even assuming they’re not plot- 
ting against us — and being scientists, 
they’re capable of anything — don’t 
you realize how dangerous they are? 
Their poison will spread. Take my 
grandfather, for example. Nobody is 
more opposed to the old science than 
he is. But I left him at home to- 
night because in this matter I don’t 
consider him reliable. He’s perfect- 
ly capable of sneaking off to the 
scientists’ clinic, or whatever they 
call it, if he thought they had some- 
thing that would help his rheuma- 
tism. Our followers are simple peo- 
ple. Their minds work like that.” 

“I shouldn’t call Benjamin’s grand- 
father exactly simple,” Pandiji said. 
“But there’s some truth in what 
Benjamin argues. The scientists are, 
I admit, a certain danger to us.” 
He cracked his knuckles thoughtful- 
ly. “The difficulty is in finding a 
practical way of getting rid of 
them.” 

“I’ve thought about that a lot,” 
Benjamin replied. Despite his fa- 
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tigue, he leaned forward eagerly. 
“Since they have better weapons 
than we, we’d have to attack them by 
surprise to have any chance of suc- 
cess. And by the time we got our fol- 
lowers aroused to the point of at- 
tacking them, the attack would no 
longer be a surprise. You can’t urge 
hundreds of people to do somethine, 
day after day, without the news get- 
ting out. 

“But there’s another way of han- 
dling it. Each of us has a few fol- 
lowers, say ten or fifteen, who don’t 
need to be urged to be ready to at- 
tack the scientists. You know the 
people I mean — young, full of the 
spirit of prophecy, ready to fight. 
Very well, suppose we pool them. 
It would make a very respectable lit- 
tle force.’’ 



There was a wary silence. “And 
who would be at the head of this 
force?’’ Ardadine asked at last. 

“All three of us, I suppose,’’ Ben- 
jamin replied. “Or we might dele- 
gate leadership to one of us. I’d sug- 
gest you, Ardadine, since you seem 
to have a good grasp of military 
things.’’ 

There was an even longer silence. 
It lasted so long that Benjamin, 
growing restless, turned to his 
closed-eye vision for distraction. 
Thoughtfully he examined Pandiji 
and Ardadine. Region after region 
of their brains was lit up in a way 
that he had learned meant intense 
thought. 

“I move we put Benjamin in 
charge,’’ Pandiji said abruptly. 
“With his far-seeing and through- 
seeing he’s better equipped than 
either of us for command.’’ 

“Second the motion,” Ardadine 
said. He leaned back and smiled. 

“But I — I — ” Benjamin pushed the 
hair back from his forehead. “Thank 
you. Thank you very much.” 


3 


ASK about mu- 
tants,” Benjamin said to 
the eager faces in front 
of him. He was addressing the group 
picked from his and the other pro- 
phets’ followers. “Kill them. Kill 
them without question. It is a sin to 
let mutants live.” 

“What about the scientists them- 
selves, lord?” one of the young 
men asked. 

“If they have arms or make any 
resistance, they must be killed, of 
course. After we take the building 
that houses their clinic and main 
laboratory — ” Benjamin tapped the 
sketch map on the table in front of 
him — “we’ll have a house-to-house 
search in the Pasadena area and see 
how many more secret scientists we 
can root out. Most of them will have 
to be put out of the way too. But 
I don’t want to tell you to kill 
scientists indiscriminately. It may be 
possible to spare a few if they sin- 
cerely repent.” 

His answer seemed to have satis- 
fied them. There was a drop in the 
tension in the air. Somebody made 
a joke. A few people laughed. Ben- 
jamin’s voice cut across the rising 
noise. 

“Keep always in your minds that 
you are a dedicated group,” he said 
impressively. “Your conduct tomor- 
row will make a turning point in 
your own and many other lives. 
Until tomorrow — good night.” He 
held out his hands toward them in 
blessing. 

They were awed and humbled. 
“Good night, lord,” one or two mum- 
bled back at him. They passed out 
slowly, looking sideways at him and 
whispering. 

Benjamin watched them go. When 
the room was empty he stood for a 
moment thinking and then started 
across the field to the house he and 
Tobit slept in. It was a splendid 
house, with only one leak in the 
roof. 

Tobit was waiting for him. 
“Where have you been, boy?” he 
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asked petulantly as soon as he ap- 
peared. “You never tell me anything 
nowadays. Don’t you trust me any 
more?” 

"Of course I do, grandfather,” 
Benjamin said in a conciliatory tone. 
He was tired; he hoped there 
wouldn’t be a quarrel with the old 
man. 

‘‘Well, then, where do you go 
every night? What are you doing? 
You ought to confide in me, Ben- 
jamin. I’ve given you lots of good 
advice.” 

The young man went over to where 
Tobit was standing and patted him 
kindly on the arm. “Let’s go to bed, 
Tobit. We’re both tired.” 

“I want to know what you’re up 
to!” 

“And I can’t tell you. You’ve got 
to realize, Tobit, that I’m the proph- 
et here. I’m grateful to you for 
what you’ve done for me, and I’ll 
take care of you as long as you live. 
But that’s all. Keep your curiosity, 
and your advice, to yourself. Good 
night.” He turned and left the room. 

Tobit stood looking after him. 
leaning with one hand against the 
table. His eyes held tears, the easy, 
weak tears of age, but his face v/as 
thoughtful and shrewd. 

T he grenade which had 

killed the boy with the blue 
eyes had spattered Benjamin from 
head to foot with his follower’s 
blood. When he looked at the splot- 
ches he felt a distant nausea which 
seemed to have no connection with 
his body. The pain in his head was 
so bad that he could hardly believe 
his skull had not been fractured 
though he knew it was no more than 
the natural consequence of a near 
miss by a stun gun. 

For the tenth time Benjamin 
closed his eyes and tried to see into 
the building. What had gone wrong? 
They had attacked at dawn, expected 
at worst a slight and hasty resist- 
ance, and had been greeted with stun 
guns, gas, and later a shower of 
grenades. At least ten of his follow- 
ers had died. More had been wound- 
ed. The scientists must have been 
forewarned. 

If only he could see what was go- 


ing on inside! But his closed-eye 
vision, usually so reliable, had 
dimmed and failed. Try as he might 
he could make out only monstrous 
blurs inside the building, and shapes 
moving them which might have been 
men. 

The young follower crouched on 
the ground beside him pulled at the 
sleeve of Benjamin’s robe. Fatigue 
and pain had etched harsh lines over 
the pallor of his young face. He 
kept one hand pressed to the still- 
oozing gash a bit of grenade shell 
had cut in his upper arm. But his 
eyes held unquestioning, dog-like, 
fidelity. “What shall v/e do now, 
lord?” he said. 

Cautiously the prophet raised his 
head above the pile of rubble and 
looked. A momentary hush had 
come over the battle ground. The 
man with the stomach wound who 
had been crying for water for hours 
was silent. "The paneless windows of 
the white laboratory building were 
quite blank. Nothing moved. Benja- 
min had time to notice that the sky 
was blue and cloudless, that the air 
was gentle and warm. Then a stun 
gun hissed maliciously from the top- 
most row of windows, and Benja- 
min ducked down again. 

The young man beside him tugged 
once more at his sleeve. “Have you 
made up your mind, lord?” he asked. 

The sensible thing was to order a 
retreat. Most of them, even the 
wounded, would get through. If it 
cost him prestige with his follow- 
ers, a sermon or two against sin and 
the scientists would restore it again. 
Attack could be deferred to another 
day. But. . . Science was wrong. It 
was wrong to make even a temporary 
truce with it. 

Desperately Benjamin pressed his 
hands together over his eyes. Before, 
he had tried to see into the building 
and guess the actions of its defend- 
ers; now he strained frantically to 
make out the construction of the 
building itself. Images swam slowly 
across the gray field of his vision 
and faded out again. He had a 
ghostly awareness of the writhing 
red veins at the back of his eyes. 
The pain in his skull was like an axe. 

He took his hands down. Blood 
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was dropping slowly from where he 
had bitten his lower lip. “I’m going 
to try to get in through the back,” 
he announced to the follower whose 
trustful eyes were fixed on him. “I 
think there’s a small opening there 
with nobody watching it. I’ll try to 
draw their fire from inside and give 
you a chance to attack. Pass the 
word along.” 

“Yes, lord.” The boy hesitated. 
“Good fortune, lord.” 

Automatically Benjamin stretched 
out his hand toward him and mum- 
bled a blessing. Then he crawled off 
dragging his spear after him. There 
was plenty of cover, but the jagged 
rubble was a torture to crawl over. 
The part of Benjamin’s mind that 
was not watching the windows from 
which stun charges and grenades 
would come was speculating as to 
whether the cuts he was getting from 
the stone would infect. Infection, in 
a world where the bodies of millions 
rotted unburied, and even the disease 
germs had mutated, was a terribly 
easy thing. 

H e had crawled nearly thirty 
yards when someone in the 
building saw him moving and threw 
a grenade at him. Benjamin hugged 
a pile of rubble and waited for the 
burst. It came, and then two, three, 
four more. The explosions stopped. 
From an upper window someone bel- 
lowed through a megaphone, “Sur- 
render and you will not be hurt! 
Surrender, and you will not be 
hurt!” There was a pause, and then 
more grenades. 

Benjamin permitted himself the 
luxury of a bitter smile. The scien- 
tists must think them very simple in- 
deed. Not be hurt? When everyone 
knew what the scientists did to help- 
less people in their laboratories? 
Neither he nor his men were such 
fools. 

The dust settled slowly. 

After a suitable interval he crawled 
on. This time he was more success- 
ful in avoiding notice. At a distance 
he rounded the corner of the build- 
ing, skirted a body, came to the back. 

No wonder the scientists were not 
guarding It. Windows and doots 
were heavily boarded, and the low 


opening he had seen with his closed- 
eye vision — probably once a ventila- 
tor — had been overlooked becairSe it 
was so small. Getting into it would 
be difficult, though he thought it 
could be done. 

Benjamin shut his eyes and looked. 
For some reason shut-eye seeing was 
better here than in front, though 
still dim and streaked, and he made 
out the shape of the ventilator going 
inside the wall for a foot or two be- 
fore it broke. 

Was there anyone about? Not in 
the basement, but on the first floor 
a girl sat at t’ne head of the stairs. 
She was reading a thin book with 
paper covers, and a stun gun stood 
by her hand. He would have to fig- 
ure on disabling her before she gave 
the alarm. He mustn’t be noticed be- 
fore he was ready to create his di- 
version.’ 

He began to creep forward. It oc- 
curred to him, with a touch of un- 
reality, that he probably would not 
get out of the laboratory building 
alive. The ventilator opening seemed 
a long way off. 

He was nearly to it when a faint 
sound behind him alarmed him. He 
started to turn. Before he could com- 
plete the motion there came a stun- 
ning, obliterating pain in his head. 

And Tobit, some seventy yards in 
the rear, lay down his stun gun with 
a satisfied smile. 

ffWJ^HY DIDN’T you confide 
ww in me, boy?” Tobit com- 
plained. “If I’d only known what was 
going on, I’d have warned you 
against the others. You’re too trust- 
ing. They’re a bunch of snakes.” 

Benjamin groaned. He opened his 
eyes. The room — small, white paint- 
ed, without visible openings — began 
to rotate giddily. He closed them 
again. 

After a moment he held on to the 
iron rail of the cot on which he was 
lying and sat up. The room, though 
still moving of its own accord, was 
beginning to slow down. “I’m 
thirety,” Benjamin said. “Where am 
I? What are you doing here? I wish 
I had a drink.” 

Tobit trotted over to a table which 
stood by the wall and held a glass 
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carafe. He poured water into a plas- 
tic cup. “Here,” he said, “here’s some 
water for you. — Why, you’re inside 
the laboratory building. We’ve been 
captured. We’re hostages.” 

Thirstily Benjamin drank. He put 
down the empty glass. “Hostages?” 
he repeated. ‘“Tobit, what are you 
doing here?” 

“You didn’t think I’d stay at home 
while you were in danger, did you, 
Benjamin? This morning I got out 
of Maida what she thought you were 
up to, and I followed you. Oh, if 
you’d only told me before! Pandiji 
and Ardadine set a trap for you, and 
like a baby you walked into it.” 

“You mean they warned the scien- 
tists?” Benjamin asked. 

“Of course they did,” Tobit re- 
plied eagerly. “They were afraid 
you’d have too much prestige if you 
defeated the scientists. You’ve been 
doing so well in the prophet line 
they were jealous of you. So they 
tipped off the people in the labora- 
tory, figuring that even if you 
weren’t killed you’d be set back quite 
a bit. They’re smart, and it was a 
smart idea.” 

Benjamin nodded slowly. He was 
remembering the smile Ardadine had 
worn at the meeting that night. From 
Ardadine’s and Pandiji’s viewpoint, 
a conflict in which both Benjamin 
and the scientists would suffer was 
ideal. 

“Next time you’ll tell your old 
grandfather things,” Tobit went on 
with a touch of severity. “Why, you 
might have been killed if I hadn’t 
been here to save your life. A fine 
business! After this you’ll realize 
that you’re just a boy and still need 
my advice.” 

Benjamin got weakly to his feet 
and stood leaning against the wall. 
There was an almost unbearable pain 
over and behind his eyes. “Saved my 
life. How?” he asked. “The last 
thing I remember is that somebody 
hit me with a charge from a stun 
gun.” 

“One of the scientists hit you from 
around the corner of the building,” 
Tobit answered with alacrity. “Then 
they started throwing grenades at 
you, but they all fell short. I knew 


they’d get you sooner or later if you 
stayed there, so I crawled up to you 
and managed to drag you back be- 
hind a pile of rubble where I knew 
you’d be safe. You’re a mighty heavy 
load when you’re unconscious, boy. 
You ov/e me a great deal.” 

“Thank you,” Benjamin said awk- 
wardly. “I suppose I do. The way 
my head feels now. I’d almost rather 
you’d left me lying there. What 
happened after that?” 

“After that?” 

“How did we get to be hostages?” 

“Oh. Well, I stayed there for a 
while with you, wondering what to 
do. I couldn’t drag you any further 
and I didn’t know how much long- 
er you’d be unconscious. I decided 
to crawl back to where your follow- 
ers were and see if I could get some 
of them to help me move you. I 
hadn’t gone more than a couple of 
feet when three scientists came 
around the corner. They were car- 
rying stun guns, and each of them 
had a little thing attached to his 
head that gave out a sort of waterfall 
of sparks. Your followers were 
throwing spears and stones at them, 
and shooting at them with their 
bows, but nothing got through. I 
suppose the things on their heads 
were portable force-field projectors 
— they %vere one of the science 
things people had, Benjamin, before 
your time. 

“When they got up to where we 
were they turned the guns on me and 
told me to surrender or be stunned. 
And then they picked you up and 
carried you inside and made me come 
along behind. After we were inside 
the building they called through the 
megaphone and told your followers 
they were holding you as hostage 
for their good behavior. There’s been 
no more fighting, but your follow- 
ers are still there.” 

B enjamin gave Tobit a bitter 
look. “I wish you’d let them 
kill me, grandfather,” he said. 

"Oh, come now, it’s not so bad. 
You’ve lost some prestige by being 
captured, of course, but you can es- 
cape. And when your followers see 
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you coming out of the science build- 
ing safe and sound and free as air, 
they’ll respect you more than ever 
before. They’ll really appreciate your 
powers.” 

“Get out? How? My powers don’t 
include getting through a solid 
wall.” 

“Of course not. But you can see 
through the wall and figure how to 
get out that way. There’s nobody on 
guard outside this room, and there’s 
a keyhole in the door panel on this 
side. Look into the lock and see how 
it works.” 

“I can’t. Something’s happened to 
my closed-eye vision. Most of the 
time I can’t see anything.” 

For the first time Tobit seemed 
jarred. “But — ^but — ” he stammered. 
“Why, boy, you’ve got to get out of 
here! You’ve got to! They’ll do all 
sorts of horrible things to us if we 
stay.” 

“I know. That’s why I said it 
would have been better if they’d 
killed me with the grenades. It’s a 
clean, quick, death. When a true 
prophet falls into these devils’ 
hands ...” 

There was a protracted fumbling at 
the door. Then the lock gave a click 
and a woman came in. It was the 
same girl Benjamin had seen in the 
hall; he recognized the way her fine 
dark hair curled around her face, 
and the vivid tilt of her head. In one 
hand she carried a stun gun, the bar- 
rel at “discharge”, and in the other 
a tray of food. She pushed the tray 
into Benjamin’s hands (Tobit, he 
noticed, had walked into a corner 
and stood facing the wall), looked 
at him unsmilingly for a moment, 
and then backed out, her gun still 
trained on him. 

Tobit turned around, sniffing the 
steam from the tray. “Well, my 
boy,” he said cheerfully, “they’re not 
going to starve us to death, at any 
rate. What’s that? Bread? Yes, I 
believe it is. Well, well! I hate to 
think how long it’s been since I had 
any bread.” 

He pulled chairs up to the table 
and they sat down. “So that’s bread,” 
Benjamin said, examining it. “Being 
scientists, I suppose they can have 
all sorts of luxuries. I don’t care 


much for it myself, though. It looks 
gritty and full of burrs.” 

Tobit picked up a slab Of the gray- 
ish stuff and bit into it. “Maybe 
so,” he said with his mouth full, “but 
it tastes good to me. If you don’t 
want your share, my boy...” 

Between them they finished the 
food on the tray. Benjamin had been 
hungrier than he had thought, and 
eating had somewhat blunted the 
pain in his head. A drawing sensa- 
tion in his leg made him pull his 
robe up and look at it. The worst of 
his cuts had been bandaged, and the 
skin around the others had been 
painted with some greenish stuff. 

“It’s an antiseptic,” Tobit ex- 
plained. “People used to put jit on 
wounds to see they didn’t infect. 
Now, Benjamin, how about trying to 
get out of here? You never can tell 
until you try.” 

Docilely the young man closed his 
eyes. “I can see better than I could,” 
he reported after an instant. “Maybe 
it was being shot with the stun gun 
that made me lose my through-see- 
ing, and now the effect’s wearing 
off.” 

“Good! Good! Look at the lock.” 

Benjamin went over and squatted 
in front of it. “There’s a thing like 
this,” he said frowning and sketch- 
ing a shape with his finger on the 
surface of the door, “and it comes 
out and hooks into a bunch of little 
knobs. Then there’s another thing at 
the top with ridges. I think it’s sup- 
posed to move when you push 
against the little knobs. If I had a 
piece of stiff wire I could try to 
bend it into the right shape.” 

He looked around the room. After 
a second he found what he wanted 
in the plastic-coated wire someone 
had used to mend the handle of a 
spoon. He stripped it off and began 
to work. 

^^HAPING the key itself was not 
so difficult, but it took him a 
good deal of experiment to discover 
that the key must be turned first to 
the right, then half around to the 
left, and then back to the right 
again. Once or twice he had to stop 
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work when someone went by in the 
hall. His hands were trembling with 
strain when he got the door open at 
last. 

Beside him, Tobit exhaled a great 
sigh of relief. “Wonderful!” he whis- 
pered. “Let’s go!” 

“Wait a minute.” Benjamin went 
over to the cot and unscrewed one 
of the iron slats. He came back with 
the bar in his hand. “For a weapon,” 
he explained. 

They stole out into the hall. Ben- 
jamin kept shutting his eyes and 
looking to see whether anyone was 
coming. After they had gone about 
thirty feet he pulled Tobit abruptly 
against the wall. “Somebody in the 
cross corridor,” he whispered into 
the old man’s ear. “I can’t quite see. 
If they come this way. . .” He hefted 
the cot leg in his hand. 

Light footfalls moved toward 
them. Benjamin was holding his 
breath. As the passer came abreast 
of them he leaned out with the bar 
and swung. 

Something made him deflect part 
of the force of the blow. The bar hit 
the top of the girl’s head and 
glanced down to her shoulder. She 
collapsed without a sound. 

“Kill her!” Tobit whispered fierce- 
ly to him. “It’s the girl who brought 
the tray. She’s dangerous. Hit her 
again !” 

Benjamin faltered. Then he leaned 
down and tore a strip from the hem 
of his robe. “We’ll gag her and tie 
her up,” he whispered back. “I don’t 
like to kill a woman even if she is a 
scientist.” 

The girl came to while she was 
being tied. She fought them weakly, 
struggling against the gag. Her eyes 
were full of pain and wrath. 

When she was bound to Benja- 
min’s satisfaction, Tobit opened a 
closet and they pushed her in. 
“We’ve got to hurry, boy,” Tobit 
muttered. “Keep shutting your eyes 
and looking. If they catch us after 
this. . . ” 

The stairs creaked alarmingly, but 
the two negotiated them in safety. 
In the lower hall Benjamin stood 
pondering, trying to guess which 
way to go. His closed-eye vision was 


flickering again, but he knew there 
were people very near. 

“This way, I think,” he said at 
last. They moved to the right. In 
the next hall he halted again, frown- 
ing intently. The walls and floors 
were vibrating to a distant hum. 
“Which way now?” Tobit asked, 
looking up anxiously into his face. 

“I — I — T obit, I don’t know. 
There’s nothing but blackness. I’ve 
lost my vision.” Benjamin’s face was 
a mask of misery. “I’ve gone blind.” 
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T his time the scientists 
mounted a guard over them. An 
elderly woman and a much 
younger man, both armed with stun 
guns, stood before the door. There 
could be no question of escape this 
time. 

Tobit paced up and down the little 
room restlessly, gnawing at his 
nails, wringing his hands. Benja-/ 
min had never seen him so agitated. 
His nerves seemed to be strung on 
wires. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked at 
last. “No matter what they do to us, 
Tobit, we must be brave. Even if it 
takes a long time to die.” 

“Oh, be quiet,” Tobit snapped. 
“You don’t know v/hat you’re talk- 
ing about. Don’t believe anything the 
scientists say, Benjamin. They’re 
liars, cheats, connivers, all of them.” 
He resumed his restless pacing of 
the floor. 

It grew' dark. Lights in the ceil- 
ing came on. Benjamin, who had 
never seen anything except torches 
after dark, stared at them. “Where 
do the lights come from?” he asked 
Tobit at last. 

“Fluors,” the old man jerked out. 
“Building has its owm power sup- 
ply. Can’t you be quiet? I want to 
think. — Listen, do you hear some- 
body in the hall?” 

The door opened and the girl with 
the gun appeared. "You’re to go 
down to see Hess,” she told them 
soberly. "If you try to escape, you’ll 
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be shot.” Benjamin noticed with a 
curious throb of emotion that there 
was a bandage around her head. 

They started down the hall, the 
girl behind them, the other guards 
falling in on either side. Benjamin 
walked firmly, his head up, but To- 
bit bounced and teetered and hopped 
along at his side in a perfect con- 
vulsion of nerves. Benjamin was glad 
when they came to Hess’ door. 

Hess was a stocky man with a 
bristling reddish moustache. He sat 
at a table in a big, white-painted 
room with blackboards on the walls. 
It might have been a schoolroom 
once. The night air came in through 
the glassless window openings. On 
either side of Hess was a mutated 
man. 

The one on the right had boneless, 
rubbery tentacles in place of human 
arms, but otherwise he seemed nor- 
mal enough. The one on the left. . . 
Benjamin licked his lips and swal- 
lowed to keep down his gorge. The 
creature’s head was set between its 
shoulders, with a red-rimmed disk 
for mouth, and the skin that covered 
its distorted body was spotted and 
rough like a toad’s, a snake’s. Ben- 
jamin had once killed a snake that 
was marked just so. It was- horrible 
to see human fingers covered with a 
snake’s skin. 

“Otto has ophidian pigmentation,” 
Hess said, following the direction of 
Benjamin’s gaze. He put down his 
pencil and looked up at the young 
man. “I wish we could let you go,” 
he said wistfully. “We really can’t 
afford to feed two extra mouths, 
and keeping you under guard all 
the time is going to make us short- 
handed in the lab. On the other 
hand, if we turn you loose you’re 
sure to stir up those people outside 
and attack us, and we can’t have that. 
We dislike killing them, and you 
have no idea what a nuisance an at- 
tack like the one this morning is.” 
He sighed. 

“By the way,” he said, his eyes 
brightening, “would you mind tell- 
ing me how you got out of that 
room? We’ve been wondering.” 

Tobit twitched in a spasm of ex- 
citement. “I have through-seeing,” 


Benjamin answered. His head was 
proudly erect. The scientists and 
their mutants should learn what real 
powers were. “I looked into the lock 
and saw how it was made. It wasn’t 
so hard to unlock it after that.” 

“You did?” Hess said, cocking his 
head on one side. “You know, that’s 
very interesting. You mean you can 
see through walls and so on?” 

“Yes. I have far-seeing, too, and 
far-hearing part of the time.” Ben- 
jamin frowned. “Something in this 
place spoils my seeing, though,” he 
went on, making up his mind to con- 
tinue. “It must be some of the sci- 
ence machines. I can’t see anything 
but black. It’s worst outside that 
room with the hum.” 

“Oh, really?” Hess said. “I sup- 
pose you mean the room with the 
cosmic ray apparatus. How very odd! 
It almost looks as if. . . H’um. If you 
stay with us, we must try some ex- 
periments with you, a lot of them.” 

H ess made a note on the pa- 
per in front of him. Benjamin 
felt his hands growing cold. “Experi- 
ments” — he knew what that meant. 

Hess put his pencil down again. 
“As for you, Tobit,” he said with 
sudden severity, “I must ask you to 
explain yourself. You undertook to 
deliver this young man to us as a 
hostage — heavens knows where you 
got the gun you shot him with — I 
don’t — and you did so. As far as 
that goes, we’re grateful. But today 
you joined him actively in attack- 
ing Miriam. In fact, she says that 
you several times urged what’s his 
name, Benjamin, to kill her and have 
done with her. What's your game? 
Which side are you on? We don’t 
much care for traitors here.” 

Tobit was wringing his hands. 
“Benjamin, boy,” he said desperate- 
ly, “don’t believe — ” 

Benjamin looked at him like a 
sleepwalker. The pupils of his eyes 
had grown small. “So you stunned 
me after all,” he said tunelessly. 
“Yes. I thought that shot came from 
behind.” 

“I — they’re lying, Benjamin! Don’t 
let them hurt me, boyl” 

Hess got to his feet. “I told you 
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to explain yourself,” he said peremp- 
torily. His easy, cultured voice had 
grown hard. 

Tobit looked frantically around 
the circle of cold faces which re- 
garded him. His feverish eyes were 
darting about like a trapped ani- 
mal’s. “I — I — I — ” he chattered. For 
a moment he stood dancing in in- 
decision, beating his old hands to- 
gether. Then he sucked in his breath 
and ran. 

“Stop him!” Hess shouted to the 
guards. Tobit was running toward 
the window. “Don’t let him get out!” 

The dry, malicious hiss of the stun 
guns responded instantly. Tobit ran 
two steps further and then spun 
round. 'The stun guns hissed again. 
He pitched abruptly forward on his 
face. Everyone ran toward him. 
Hess got there first. 

“Blast it, did you all have to stun 
him at once?” he said angrily to the 
three with the guns. ‘“The human 
brain isn’t meant to receive... ” 

He got down on his knees beside 
the little man and felt for his pulse. 
“Yes, he’s done for,” he said in 
a moment. “He was dead before he 
stopped running. Three guns, even 
at half power, were too much.” He 
made a regretful, dismissing gesture, 
and looked up at Benjamin. “He’s 
really done for. His brain’s burned 
out.” 

ON’T YOU understand about 
Tobit yet, Benjamin?” Mi- 
riam asked. Since the PAS (he had 
learned that the initials stood for 
Pasadena Association of Scientists) 
was not willing to release him, Ben- 
jamin had been a prisoner for sev- 
eral days. He and the girl had be- 
gun to talk to each other a little, 
though with bad grace and warily. 
“Don’t you know what he was try- 
ing to do?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” Benjamin an- 
swered. “I know, now, that he was 
only using me. In a sense, I’ve 
known it all along.” He looked down 
at his sandals and his bare toes. “He 
wanted me to get power — power and 
material comforts, for him; and 
when he thought I v/as getting out 
from under his thumb he took pains 
to see I got back there again. That’s 


why he siiot me and turned me over 
to you. He thought he’d make me 
grateful to him by claiming to have 
saved my life, and he could argue 
that all my difficulties came from 
not confiding in him. He was only 
using me. It’s unpleasant knowing: 
it, though. By the way, I suppose he 
told you we were going to attack?” 

Miriam shook her dark head. “No, 
it was Ardadine and Pandiji v/ho 
warned us. Tobit wouldn’t have: 
there was too much danger you’d be 
killed, and he wanted you alive.” 

She sat down on the edge of the 
table and began swinging her 
smooth brown legs. “Did you know 
he wasn’t really your grandfather?” 
she asked abruptly. 

Benjamin stared at her. “Yes, he 
was,” he replied after a pause. 

“No, he wasn’t,” Miriam contra- 
dicted. “Hess was talking about it 
last night. I didn’t follow the de- 
tails of the argument, but it seems 
he couldn’t have been your grand- 
father and had eyes the color they 
were — something about genetics. 
Hess says he thinks, from what 
ymu’ve told him, that your father was 
the son of a Dr. Roberts who used 
to be on the campus here before the 
first bombs came.” 

There was a sharp rap at the 
door. “Hess wants to know when 
you’re going to bring the young man 
down,” an acidulous feminine voice 
said through the panel. 

Miriam jumped to her feet. “Oh, 
dear,” she said to Benjamin, “I was 
supposed to take you down to talk 
to him about the experiments.” And 
then, through the door, “V/e’re com- 
ing, Emily.” 

The word “experiments” diverted 
Benjamin’s mind from what he had 
just heard about Tobit. As he walked 
down the stair between his guards 
his mouth was dry. So far, the 
scientists had done nothing to him 
except testing his closed-eye vision 
and his far-hearing. But for all their 
seeming friendliness they were 
scientists. They had mutants work- 
ing beside them in their laboratories. 
It might be that now the real experi- 
ments were about to begin. 

“Hello, Benjamin,” Hess said, 
looking up at him. “Won’t you sit 
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down? ...You know, I think we've 
found out what makes you tick.” 

ENJAMIN sat down stiffly on 
the edge of the chair. “You 
mean you admit that I really do 
have powers?” he asked. 

“Oh, certainly. There never was 
any doubt about that. What we want- 
ed was to find out just what your 
pov/ers v.rere, and hov/ they worked. 

“We’re not sure about your far- 
hearing just yet. But we’ve all been 
over the results we got with your 
closed-eye vision, and we think 
there’s only one conclusion possible. 
The retina of your eyes is sensitive 
to cosmic rays.” 

“Cosmic rays?” Benjamin asked. 
“Yes. They’re a high-frequency 
type of radiation which originates 
outside — ^v/ell, there’s no use in 
bothering you with that until you’ve 
learned more about radiation general- 
ly. The important thing to remember 
is that cosmic rays penetrate mat- 
ter quite freely. Of course there are 
differences in permeability. I imag- 
ine what you get is a good deal like 
the way ordinary light goes through 
panes of glass. It penetrates it, but 
its quite possible to tell whether 
glass is thin or thick.” 

Hess fidgeted with his pencil a 
moment and then laid it down. He 
cleared his throat. “I’m going to 
make you a proposition, Benjamin,” 
he said. “You haven’t had much edu- 
cation, but you’re intelligent. I be- 
lieve we have only scratched the 
surface with that closed-eye . vision 
of yours. A person with your qual- 
ifications could be extremely useful 
to us. Benjamin, how would you 
like to join the PAS?” 

“...Be a scientist?" 

“Eventually, yes.” 

Benjamin goggled at him. His 
mind was whirling. He grasped at 
idea after idea; it was like a 
man, bare-handed, trying to catch 
fish. Even speech was slippery and 
eluded him. “You have mutants 
working with you,” he said at last. 

“Oh, that.” Hess gave a rather sad 
smile. He went over to the window 
and looked out. “I think all your 
followers have gone home by now,” 
he said. “There were only one or 
two left last night. 
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“ — About the mutants. Most peo- 
ple have the idea that you have, 
Benjamin, that mutants are people 
like Otto and Bardway, people with 
tentacles or ophidian skin. 

“Those are only the extreme cas- 
es. There’s a very sizeable number 
of humans who look normal enough 
but have mutated either in small 
ways or in ways that don’t show. 
Miriam, for example.” He motioned 
toward the girl who was standing 
with head bowed, fingering her gun. 
“She hasn’t any vermiform appen- 
dix. Most mutations aren’t even sus- 
pected by the people who have 
them. Your far-seeing is a case in 
point. You’re a mutant yourself, 
Benjamin.” 

Benjamin stood up. He had grov/n 
quite white. “No,” he said. “No. 
No.’’ 

Hess looked at him quietly. “Yes,” 
he said. “What else could it be? It’s 
a rare mutation, but you’re not 
unique, Benjamin. I’ve seen one 
other person with it. Unfortunately, 
he was an idiot.” 

Benjamin made a stiff gesture. For 
a second his eyes closed. Then he 
turned., and began walking blankly 
toward the door. He planted each 
foot slowly and mechanically. Mi- 
riam and Emily, guns ready, sprang 
to bar his way. 

“It’s all right,” Hess said to the 
two women. “Let him through.” 

Unopposed Benjamin passed out 
into the hall. Miriam looked after 
him ruefully. “Do you really mean 
to let him go, Hess?” she asked. 
“He could be so useful to us, and 
now we’ll neyer see him again.” 

“Yes, we will.” Hess went up to 
Miriam and patted her affectionate- 
ly on the shoulder. “Don’t worry 
about him, my dear. There’s good 
stuff in him, but he’s had a terrific 
shock. His world has broken into 
pieces. The heayens" are falling on 
his head. 

“But there’s good stuff in him. 
He’s old Dr. Roberts’ grandson, re- 
member. He’s intelligent. Some day 
soon, it might be tomorrow or the 
next day or the next, he’ll come back 
to join us. Don’t worry, Miriam, 
He’ll be back.” 

THE END 




Middlebrook caught the picture of a woman. She was ill, and he had the feeling 
she was in some sort of medical amphitheatre. There was an impression of lights . > . 
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The tenth atomic bomb explosion brought about a reac- 
tion that hadn't been considered before . . . and it 
wasn't a chain reaction. 


T here was a sharp rap on 
the door. Hurriedly Dr. Jen- 
nings tossed the roll of graph 
paper into a desk drawer. “Come in” 
he said, locking the desk. He quickly 
glanced about his office to see if any 
other graph rolls had been left. 

Middlebrook slammed the door 
shut as he walked in. His fat beefy 
face already bore the pink evidence 
of hypertension: an X-ray would 
also show the professional badge of 
the busy executive, the stomach 
ulcer. 

“Taking the night plane back to 
New York,” Middlebrook said brisk- 
ly, “Reconsidered our offer? Big 
money in it, you know.” 

Dr. Jennings shook his head. “The 
proposition doesn’t interest me. Tell 
the corporation that Tm not for sale. 
My work in thought-pattern reading 
is pure science, and I have no in- 
tention of letting any private com- 
pany or war-minded bureaucracy get 
their hands on it.” 

Middlebrook ignored his words. He 
pulled out a heavy chair and sat 
down at the desk facing the tired 
doctor. From his pocket he drew out 
the evening edition of the local news- 
paper and flung it upon the desk. 
The front page with its garish head- 
line, Tenth Atom Bomb Explodes! 
opened before Jennings. The doctor 
closed his eyes as if in pain; he 
turned his head away and looked 
through the window. A few miles 
away he could see the mine-shaft In 
which he had plunged the mile-long 
electrode. Overhead were a few gray 
clouds. 


“Big things happening in the 
world,” Middlebrook said, “Why 
bury yourself in this coal-mining 
country nut house? We could use a 
top-notch man like you in our Cy- 
bernetics Division. With your knowl- 
edge of the electrical circuits of the 
nervous system, and my company’s 
electronic computing machine labora- 
tories, we could build the finest 
mechanical brain in the world. Each 
brain can have in it the elements to 
build a better brain. There’s no tell- 
ing where we would stop!” 

“Not interested,” Jennings said. 
Would the fool never go away? Jen- 
nings was not interested in building 
mechanical brains, when that graph 
paper locked within his desk carried 
the thought patterns of a brain so 
vast that it was beyond all under- 
standing. Billions of paltry human 
minds put together could not add up 
to one lobe of that great brain whose 
secrets he had tapped. 

Middlebrook’s lips tightened, but 
when he spoke his voice was again 
mild, coaxing, and even gently pa- 
tronizing. Underneath, however, lay 
a subtle threat and warning that Jen- 
nings was quick to recognize. “Why 
are you wasting your time in 
thought-pattern work in this hole?” 
he demanded, “What can you pos- 
sibly discover in experimenting with 
improved encephalographs for a 
bunch of catatonics and schizophre- 
nics? Good Lord, look at you! 
Overworked, exhausted, and worn 
out from handling trivialities. With 
us, you would have the finest lab 
and the finest assistants in the coun- 
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try. Right now you’re so tired that 
you’re hardly able to pay any atten- 
■tion to me. Hell, man, your face 
looks as if you saw the end of the 
world !” 

Dr. Jennings turned swiftly, his 
face suddenly flushing. He glanced 
down at the newspaper where the 
word Tenth drew his eye as a mag- 
net. 

Perhaps Middlebrook was right; 
maybe he did work too hard. He felt 
exhausted and his eyes were tired. 
Studying the thought patterns on 
that roll of graph paper in his desk 
had tired him too much. His imagi- 
nation was beginning to run away. He 
was seeing parallels and significance 
where there may not be any. His 
"translator” might be a failure and 
the ideas which so terrified him were 
probably only the imaginings of his 
over-worked mind. 

He knew he had to test them, to 
have them experienced by an unim- 
aginative clod, by a man who was 
practical, cold-blooded, and unemo- 
tional. A man like Middlebrook, for 
example ! 

H e looked up at him. “Do 
you really want to know what 
is keeping me here?” he asked quiet- 
ly- 

Middlebrook faced him. His eyes 
were cold stones. “Yes,” he said 
bluntly, “I want to know. I want to 
know why your medical histories are 
faked ; they are only a front to cover 
up some other work you are doing. 
You order quantities of steel, chrom- 
ium, tungsten, and other metals 
that are altogether out of proportion 
to the number of encephalographs 
you build. Why do you send those 
machines to the abandoned coal 
mine? What are you building there? 
What have you found out that has 
practically terrified you? What’s be- 
hind it all?” 

“Simple,” Jennings said, “I was 
one of the crew that visited Hiro- 
shima.” 

There was a blank look on Mid- 
dlebrook’s face. “So?” he demanded. 

“I saw what the atom bomb did 
and I vowed never to do anything 


which might be turned to military 
advantage,” 

Middlebrook relaxed as if he was 
about to hear an argument that he 
could easily answer. 

“I made up my mind,” Jennings 
went on, “to use whatever knowl- 
edge I had concerning the human 
brain for the promotion of peace and 
understanding between men.” 

“We’re not looking for any offen- 
sive, destructive weapons,” Middle- 
brook said; “the atom bomb is 
enough. All we want to do is to de- 
velop a brain that can out-think, out- 
reason, and out-invent any and every 
foreign power.” 

“So I came here,” Jennings went 
on, as if his thoughts, were in anoth- 
er world, “to build a machine that 
could read the human mind, and 
make a book out of the human soul.” 

Middlebrook stared at him. “Were 
it not for your reputation in cyber- 
netics,” he said, “I would think 
you’ve cracked. There’s no such 
thing as a mind-reading machine ; it’s 
impossible.” 

For the first time, Jennings smiled. 
At last he was beginning to' unload 
the sequence of events which led to 
the capture of “Her” thought pat- 
terns. Perhaps he was wrong in his 
interpretation of them. He clung to 
this feeble hope, desperately anxious 
that a clod like Middlebrook, with 
a mind unfettered by imagination, 
would see through it and find a 
practical, simple answer v/here Jen- 
nings could not. 

“Know anything about thought 
waves?” Jennings asked mildly. 

"Enough to know that there’s no 
such thing as mind-reading,” Mid- 
dlebrook snorted. 

“I felt so, too,” Jennings said, “un- 
til I began to study in more detail 
the curves on the encephalographic 
charts made by my patients in the 
sanitarium. It is simple enough to 
measure any radical change in 
thought patterns by the use of elec- 
trodes on the patient’s skull. The 
radiations emitted by electronic pat- 
terns within the human brain can 
thus be captured and recorded on 
graph paper. The basic principle is 
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commonly understood, but as yet no 
one had constructed encephalographs 
of such sensitivity that they can re- 
cord every thought, and not merely 
radical departures from the average.” 

He paused and watched Middle- 
brook’s calm, and slightly contemp- 
tuous face. The secret he had kept 
hidden so carefully would now be 
given to this military-minded corpo- 
ration agent. Before long the Army 
would hear of it and Jennings’ iso- 
lation and independence would be 
ended. 

‘‘The infinite number of electrical 
patterns for an infinite number of 
ideas and sensations produce an en- 
ormous number of patterns on the 
graphs. My work here has been to 
codify these patterns so that they 
can be read, and then to reverse the 
process so that they can be trans- 
lated electronically and verbalized 
in my own mind.” 

‘‘Good idea,” Middlebrook said, a 
shade of doubt in his voice as if he 
did not see any wide implications in 
the plan. 

Jennings sighed. The bureaucratic 
mind had no imagination. You had to 
draw a diagram with clear and sim- 
ple labels before any new idea could 
register. 

‘‘Let me show you how it works,” 
he said finally. 

H ands encased in rubber, 

and sterile gown and mask 
securely in place. Dr. Jennings pre- 
pared the uneasy Middlebrook for 
the demonstration. Small spots were 
shaved clean on his head and elec- 
trodes attached to the exposed skin. 
Gleaming stylii emerged from a mass 
of pulsating tanks and their stained 
points pressed multi-colored lines 
upon a roll of moving graph paper. 

‘‘Looks like an ordinary lie de- 
tector," Middlebrook said uneasily. 

Jennings shrugged his shoulders. 
‘‘This will be something like the 
word-association test,” he said, “but 
Instead of responding to any words 
or questions, you will remain silent.” 
“Clear enough. Go ahead.” 

“Black.” Electrical patterns form- 


ing in Middlebrook’s brain actuated 
the sensitive electrodes attached to 
his head. Amplified, the currents 
passed on to a shifting stylus whose 
moving finger v/rote a jagged line 
upon the roll. This would by the 
symbol for white. 

“Boy.” 

Again a stylus moved to indicate 
a word, girl. Jennings quickly ran 
down the word association list to 
check the accuracy of the machine, 
and his own ability to read the chart. 

“Suppose I am telling you the 
truth and this is really a mind-read- 
ing machine? What do you tliink 
could be done with it?” 

Just supposing.' Middlebrook 
thought, Well, it would be the big- 
gest thing for Military Intelligence. 
All we need to do is capture one 
operative, or a few technicians from 
the enemy and all their secrets 
would be ours. Nothing could be hid- 
den any more. Every fortification, 
armament factory, rocket port, and 
technical center would eventually be 
known to us. The whole world would 
be ours! And say, if this is really a 
mind reader, I suppose he’ll find out 
that I’m from Army Intelligence 
sent to check up on him. and that 
‘Middlebrook’ is only a phony name. 
If he's right, we in the Army could 
use a gadget like this. 

Jennings switched the line of 
questioning. When the test was fin- 
ished, Jennings read the graph as 
one would read the printed page and 
told the baffled Army officer — 
Middlebrook — what had gone on in 
his mind. The condescending look 
was wiped away and in its place was 
the realization that in this small ma- 
chine lay the power to rule the 
Earth. 

“This is big,” he said softly, “big.” 

“Then you also know why I will 
not permit the Army or anyone else 
to get their hands on it. If this is 
to be of any value, it must be dis- 
tributed to all nations simultaneous- 
ly. When there are no secrets, sur- 
prise attacks and hypocritical pre- 
tenses of peaceful intentions would 
become impossible.” 

Middlebrook shook his head. “It’s 
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too big. I’m phoning Washington. 
You’ll be drafted and put in the 
army before sunrise.” 

Jennings glanced toward the win- 
dow where the gray clouds could be 
seen. Was his imagination playing 
tricks? They seemed to come from 
outer space and they were growing 
bigger. 

“There’s more to this machine,” he 
said, turning back to the officer; “I 
haven’t showed you the translator. 
Since this encephalograph converts 
thought patters into marked lines on 
a graph, it should also be possible 
to reverse the process.” 

“You mean a machine which will 
write down words instead of graph 
lines?” 

“That’s possible, too, but what I 
have built is a sort of thought cre- 
ator, an apparatus to instill ideas 
within the mind. It enables the brain 
to act as a receiving station for 
thought images given to it by the 
encephalograph.” 

Taking out a key he unlocked the 
desk drawer and removed the rolled- 
up graph that had given him a vision 
of the ending of the world. There 
was an air of resignation about him, 
and a heavy weariness around his 
shoulders. 

“This is a thought-pattern whose 
images I have been absorbing through 
the ‘translator.’ Each of these lines 
will actuate a stylus and by the fluc- 
tuations of various electronic fields, 
will stimulate your own mind so that 
you too will experience the thoughts 
which are captured here on paper.” 

“One of your patients?” 

Middlebrook’s hand trembled. “You 
will notice,” he said, his voice un- 
easy, “that the lines on this graph 
resemble somewhat a seismographic 
chart.” 

“Now that you mention it, yes. 
You’re sure you haven’t slipped in 
an earthquake record by mistake? 
Seriously though, if I understand 
your machine correctly, it will cre- 
ate in my mind those thoughts made 
by your patient?” 

“Substantially, but remember that 
we think in words. The machine can 
work equally well on a mind using 


a foreign language. It is your own . 
mind which verbalizes thought, so it t 
would seem that the being whose ; 
patterns I have here thought in a 
language you know. Ready?” 

“Ready.” f 

There was a purr as the motor was ; 
turned on, and then a slight scratch- ^ 
ing as the stylus began to follow the L 
graph lines. Jennings had not told 
the whole story. He still withheld 
the identity of the Being whose 
thought patterns now formed with- 
in Middlebrook’s brain. 

T he being — so the thought pat- 
terns impressed themselves upon 
the mind of Middlebrook, as they 
did when Jennings first read the 
results of his experiments with the 
planting of a gigantic electrode in 
the shaft of a deep, abandoned mine 
— was a woman. She was fertile, 
young, and in some indefinable way, 
beautiful. It was strange that he 
felt this so sharply for there was no 
image whatever in his mind that sug- 
gested a definite physical body, face, 
or feature. Rather he caught the il- 
lusion of spherical perfection — the . 
music of the spheres as some poet 
said. 

She was nameless, and her pres- 
ence was near. He was conscious of 
her thoughts, and these were filled 
with a terror that swept over Mid- 
dlebrook in shocking, tearing waves. 

She was ill. She felt no pain but 
knew from the case histories of oth- 
ers^ that her disease was fatal. She 
seemed to be in the center of some 
circling medical amphitheatre and 
all around her, as if watching from a 
balcony, were those of her friends 
and physicians who had come to see 
the disposition of her case. 

“Would you call me bloodthirsty?” 
the surgeon said. “I resent the im- 
plication of the doctor that I am in 
any way vindictively eager to de- 
stroy this poor afflicted woman. But 
what other course is there? Nine 
times within a few moments the rash 
has broken out on her body, and thus 
we have nine distinct proofs that she 
is infested with the germ.*' 
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“But the germ has never been 
seen,” her physician protested. 

“Virus, then, not germ,” the sur- 
geon said. “The disease can be trans- 
mitted; we have proved this in the 
laboratory. There is no immunity. 
Time and time again we have noted 
that as soon as the disease struck 
it instantly assumed crisis propor- 
tions and soon spread to other in- 
dividuals. We cannot isolate. We 
cannot immunize. We can do noth- 
ing but destroy each patient as 
soon as the disease manifests itself. 
All of us may even at this moment 
be infected by her presence here. I 
ask the assembly that we merciful- 
ly destroy her, and in this way ex- 
terminate the virus that now in- 
fects her.” 

The physician prepared to restate 
the case. No attempt had been made 
to study the actual nature of the 
virus. It was true that violent death 
usually followed the tenth, and some- 
times the twentieth or thirtieth out- 
break. But were nine individual ex- 
ample of the disease’s presence on 



her body enough? Would it not be 
best to study the patient — no matter 
the risk — ^before destroying her? The 
virus had to be isolated and studied, 
and a specific found before it killed 
them all. Frantic efforts to kill ev- 
ery patient were failing. Instant ex- 
ecution was no longer the answer. 

But the physician’s arguments 
were not heeded, for at that moment 
there was a cry of pain from the 
woman. The surgeon, the physicians, 
and the entire medical amphithea- 
tre turned and looked upon her. In 
one instant the rash had broken out 
and soon faded, the putrescent mass 
of poison flowed invisibly around 
her body. This was the tenth out- 
break, the tenth proof that she was 
infected. 

“Kill her!” the surgeon screamed, 
“let loose the Gray Cloud upon her 
and kill the virus before it kills us 
all!” 

T he sense of terror which 
leaped through Middlebrook’s 
mind brought sweat to his forehead. 


“They think weTe animals 
with no human drives or 
courage!” 


“All of us know what a small 
chance I have of succeeding. I 
can only trj' to pass as one of 
them, and bring you back tlie 
atomfire metal in such quantity 
that we can all live again.” 


Don't miss this suspenseiul featuie novel 


OUT OF THE ATOMFIRE 

by Bryce Walton and Ross Rocklynne 
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He ripped off the headset and elec- 
trodes and sent them clattering to 
the floor. His clothes were wet from 
fright, and his face had turned pale. 

“Who is she?’’ he demanded, 
trembling as he arose from his chair, 
“Who is she?’’ 

Jennings felt a sinking wave of 
fear. He knew that his interpreta- 
tion of the thought-patterns was cor- 
rect. 

“I had a theory,’’ he began softly, 
“and it has proved itself. You re- 
member the childish poem about 
fleas having little fleas upon them, 
and so on ad infinitum?’’ 

“Sure I have heard it, but so 
what?’’ 

“Suppose we reverse it? Imagine 
for a moment that just as various 
bacteria and germs infect us, so do 
we infect someone else?’’ 

“There’s no one,’’ Middlebrook 
said agrily; “this is nonsense.’’ 

“Suppose,” Jennings went on, 
“that this Earth we live on is not a 
lifeless mass of stone, but a living 
sentient being with a mind and soul 
just as we have? Would we not be 
germs upon such a body? Would not 
our activities be considered ‘disease’ 
by such a being?” 

“But that is nonsense. Rocks 
don’t live or breathe as we do!” 

“Not as we do, no. But we need 
not be the only form of life. The 
germs within our bodies do not live 
or breathe as we do, yet they are 
real. The Earth, the Moon, the Sun, 
the very stars in the sky, they do 
not live or breathe as we do but they 
are alive!” 

“You’re insane!” 

“Do you think so?” Jennings de- 
manded, “Whose thought patterns 
did you feel? Not from a patient in 
the san, I assure you. They were 
gathered from the impulses as- 
sembled by a giant electrode planted 
in the mine. They were the thoughts 
of the Earth itself as it, and the 
Beings around it, realized that the 
Earth is infected with a deadly dis- 
ease — the human race!” 

“I — I can’t see it that way.’’ 

“No? Think of those nine ‘rashes’ 
the surgeon talked of. They are the 
nine atomic bomb explosions upon 
the face of the Earth. As for the 


tenth ‘rash’ that led to their deci- 
sion to kill the patient with the 
‘Gray Cloud’, you have only to look 
at this newspaper: Tenth Atom 
Bomb Explodes] From the other 1 
thoughts we can learn another ■ 
startling fact. The Earth is not the ! 
only world that is infested with hu- 
man life. You heard the Surgeon say 
that after 20 or 30 manifestations 
of the disease, the patient is usual- 
ly killed by the virus. What does 
that mean but that atomic warfare, 
towards which we are racing, is big 
enough to kill a living planet? How 
many worlds encircling dead stars 
have been brutally murdered by liv- 
ing species, like Mankind, which de- 
velop atomic energy and then in 
their blindness destroy themselves 
and the living world they inhabit? 
We are the virus! We are the dis- 
ease which has infected the Earth!” 

Middlebrook shook his head, but 
he could not shake off the knowl- 
edge that the things Jennings said 
were true. The agony of the Wom- 
an patient had seared through him, 
and he knew beyond all doubt that 
the “Woman” was the Earth itself. 
She was doomed by whatever stars 
in heaven served as surgeons and ex- 
ecutioners of those whose bodies 
were infested with Life. 

I N SILENCE they looked out of 
the window and across the great 
plains where night was falling. The 
evening stars had come out in all 
their glory and the eternal Milky 
Way looked like a circling medical 
amphitheatre surrounding the Earth. 

“Astronomers,” Jennings said 
quietly, “have long been familiar 
with galactic dust clouds which ob- 
scure the lights of suns a thousand 
times stronger than Sol. Is the orbit 
of the Earth now about to enter 
such a cloud?” 

They looked at the horizon. A few 
gray clouds seemed to be growing 
with startling rapidity. 

The verdict of the surgeon had 
been given, and the patient was 
about to be sterilized so that the vi- 
rus which infected it would be de- 
stroyed. 


THE END 
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Laist Lunacy 

by Lester del Rey 

(author of “Shadows of Empire”) 

Whoever held the moon, ruled Earth. And the rulers found 
a waj" to bring the moon monstrously close to Earth, without 
a break-up. But if the moon could be moved one way, it 
could be moved another . . . 


ARA SHIVERED in the 
breeze that was stirring, and 
the scant covering she wore 
barely moved in it, a few bits of 
gauze stirring with the moving air. 
She stared at them, trying to realize 
that here on the surface of the earth 
the breeze was normal, not a sign 
of something passing nearby. It was 
cold, after the uniform Lunar shel- 
ter, but she had been warned of that. 

Now she crouched down, peering 
over the rubble that clogged what 
had once been a great street. There 
were only the buildings, and no signs 
of movement. Seen from a distance, 
as when she landed her tiny flitter, 
the buildings had seemed unharmed; 
from this spot, the pits and cracks 
showed all too plainly. She won- 
dered how the Blues could live here 
in the shadow of the Great Builders 
and think no more of the buildings 
than possible shelters. 

But above her, the gigantic sphere 
of the moon shown down, remind- 
ing her that she had work to do. She 
shivered again, took a last quick look 
down the street, and dashed rapid- 
ly into the shadow of a building. 

It wasn’t so bad there, though 
she missed the brightness of the 
fluorescents on Luna. For a moment, 
she paused with her eyes closed, to 
let her near-eidetic memory paint 
the ancient map for her. The suDway 
— whatever It was — had run under- 
ground here, and reports had Indi- 
cated it was still open. 

She had trouble finding the en- 
trance, but the map had been right; 


it was easier going there, with 
cautious uses of her infra-red night- 
scanner. She could almost welcome 
the smell of mold and decay that 
permeated the tunnel. 

Half an hour slov/ travelling led 
her near where the Attractor lay. 
She breathed easier, scanning care- 
fully for the hidden entrance. She 
wasn’t sure at first; then her eyes 
made out the cracks, and she moved 
forward, unconsciously shaking the 
hair back from a face she knew to 
be completely beautiful in a regal 
way as she prepared to fulfill her 
mission. 

The heavy hands that caught her 
throat were noiseless — and stronger 
than human muscles could be. A 
grunt sounded, and the grip on her 
neck tightened, until her breath was 
completely cut off. 

Then her attacker paused, running 
hard hands over her body. She strug- 
gled again and the shock of the sen- 
sations lent fresh fury to her ef- 
forts. But the hands had loosened. 

“I’ll be damned!” The voice was 
deep, firm, and as shocked as her 
own mind. Sudden yellow light 
sprang on, and she saw a blue hand 
going down from a helmet of some 
sort, while a yellow nimbus sur- 
rounded the blue body. He shook 
his head, staring at her, and his mus- 
cular hands swung her around, while 
his eyes made a careful study of 
every feature, until the scraps of 
clothing seemed to vanish before 
them. "A woman! A Lunatic!” 
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She tried to make her voice com- 
manding, cutting off the fear, and 
succeeded. “A Master, Blue! You’ve 
pawed and you’ve stared, but I ex- 
cuse that as ignorance of what you 
did. Don’t provoke me further!” 

He laughed! His eyes dropped — 
but only as far as her bosom. “I’ve 
seen Lunatic women from a distance 
— I ferried supplies up from here 
for a year. But I always thought the 
old accounts exaggerated. I used 
to dream about catching a real wom- 
an, sometime. Come here — maybe the 
books didn’t exaggerate the rest of 
it, either!” 

“Filth!” The little electrogun 
came out with a whipping motion, 
but he was quicker. He plucked it 
out of her hand, examined it, and 
pocketed it quietly. Lara jerked for- 
vrard, and her teeth were raging for 
his neck. 

He caught her, lifted her against 
all her fury. Then, before she could 
realize his intentions, her face was 
yanked around and his came down, 
forcing his lips against hers. And 
again, the shocking sensations sucked 
the energy from her body, until she 
could only stand frozen and white- 
faced until it was over. 

IS BLUE-SKINNED face crin- 
kled into a grin. “Pleasant 
enough, but the ancient books exag- 
gerated. Stand still! And this time, 
cooperate, or I’ll squeeze your throat 
until your head pops off like a pit 
from a plum. You know how — you’ve 
books enough. At least, you’ve all 
you could find, leaving none for 
your blue slaves, as you thought. But 
things change in two centuries; 
cooperate, damn you!” 

Lara shivered with rage, but the 
Blue obviously wasn’t exaggerating 
— and she would do no good as a 
dead Master. Somehow, she caught 
control of her mind. His words gave 
her some clue — there’d been times 
when she had had her own romantic 
dreams of what the past had been 
like. And she’d had a few scraps of 
film. Now she summoned v/hat skill 
she could, trying to relax and be 
soft against him, until his guard 
dropped. 


But the sheer savage force he put 
into it was more than she had ex- 
pected. S’ne was gasping, uncertain, 
when he released her. 

“It improves. But it can wait. 
What were you doing here?” He 
saw her gesture, and shook his head. 
“I’m not a slave. Lunatic! I’m one 
of the dead, according to your rec- 
ords. That’s why I hide myself and 
my laboratories here — along with 
the books. I’m not in awe of you, 
but I know enough not to let you 
escape. I’m trading you a little life 
for common sense. Why were you 
going into my laboratories? As a 
spy?” 

He had thrown the door the crack 
was supposed to conceal back now, 
and was dragging her after him, into 
a huge cavern, filled with the v/recks 
of great generators and a surprising 
collection of the tools of physics. 
Her eyes leaped unconsciously to- 
ward the camoflaged controls of the 
Attractor, spotted them, and went 
back to the laboratory. A Blue who 
did not respect the Masters! One 
who had read and studied — and now 
one who was doing science, the great 
forbidden act for the Blues! 

“Then the rumors — ” She couldn’t 
finish it; it was starkly incredible. 
The Blues couldn’t revolt. They 
were born to be slaves, reared as 
such, and knew no other fate. Be- 
sides, they had no weapons — or 
should have had none. This labora- 
tory and the yellow nimbus about 
him left her less certain. 

“War,” he admitted calmly. “We 
have a debt to settle. Tomorrow 
night, we take the first steps. We’ve 
labored down here too long in want, 
to maintain a few of you in luxury 
on the moon. Now it’s over. By the 
way, my name is Bruce; and since 
you’re my woman by ancient right 
qf conquest, what’s yours?” 

She told him, recognizing that 
there was no resisting his strength. 
“I could give you freedom, luxury 
— a woman Blue — as many as you 
want!” 

He grimaced. “I’ve seen them. Fat, 
soft breeding animals you keep on 
the moon to maintain your stock. I 
revolted because I was to be a male 
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breeder! After the mutation your 
war bred in my people, you had a 
hard time keeping it pure, didn’t 
you? And it’s only transmitted 
through the female. Too bad those 
females were unable fully to cal- 
cify their bones, and were imbeciles 
without exception. But don’t ex- 
pect me to increase your slaves! I 
...come here!” 

“What — ^what — ?” Anything to 
change the subject, to sway his mind, 
to give her time to think! “And 
didn’t my people suffer? You had 
breeding females saved for you by 
our kindness — while we almost lost 
out last men !” 

“Yeah. I’ve seen those, too. You 
should have put them to work in- 
stead of letting them turn into such 
fragile little things. The histories of 
a place called France had ‘dandies’ 
in them that made your men look like 
lisping weaklings. Now be still; I’ve 
got to get out and direct things in 
another hour.” 



He reached for her again, and she 
shrank back. “What do you intend — 
want. . . ?” 

He told her, and his reason for the 
advisability of cooperation left no 
room for argument. And finally, as 
she met his eyes, she could feel tears 
on her own. Surprisingly, his own 
look softened, and the arms that 
drew her to him were strangely 
gentle. But he shook his head. 

“You can’t really believe what a 
slave thinks — I don’t believe it my- 
self. Do you think I want a stupid 
war of vengeance? I’m not a fool. 
But if I take you out there, they’ll 
do things you couldn’t imagine. I 
can’t let you go back to report to 
the Lunatics. And somehow, you 
might get free if I leave you — unless 
I know you’ll never dare go back. 
This way, you won’t. They’d hear — 


I’d see to that — and you’d wish our 
rebels had done their worst. Patri- 
cian pride in purity!” 

He hesitated, and finally laughed 
again, grimly. “Tyrants on the moon, 
pig-men turning to blood-crazed 
jackals on earth. I wanted to be a 
student once, like those of old. May- 
be you had dreams. But now we’re 
what our worlds have made us. Cry 
if you want to.” 

HE DIDN’T cry, then; but when 
he finally left, fastening the 
door behind him, she was crying. 
There was no rage in her now, nor 
even the drive to escape. There was 
no place to escape. In that, he’d been 
only too correct; she wasn’t of the 
Moon nov/, and she could never be 
a Blue. She tried to whip her body 
into fury, but it was as limp as her 
mind. 

From a small shaft above, the cries 
and rallying sounds of a mob came 
down, and she realized it must com- 
prise all the Blues on earth. But 
the war against her pitifully fev/ 
people seemed eons away. It wouldn’t 
matter, anyhow. The moon was safe ; 
it had always been inviolate, im- 
pregnable. Who owned the moon 
owned earth. 

It had been that way when the 
first space-ship crawled up to it 
and established a base. It had prov- 
en so when a rival nation had struck 
at it, and the radioactives from the 
moon had wiped out most of the 
earth and brought the mutation of 
Blueness. Did it matter if nearly all 
the men on Luna had died as well, 
so that the women had to take over? 

They had done well enough in 
two centuries, too; they’d found the 
shield against gravity, and learned 
to use it to create gravity. Moon 
surface now was at normal earth 
gravity, while a few miles up, the 
encircling shield cut off all gravity 
from earth, to enable them to ap- 
proach within a distance easy for 
space-ferrying. In the early days 
the moon would have broken up 
from gravitational pulls at five 
times that distance; now, held by 
the bare thread of the Attractor 
field that was artificially maintained 
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bcUvecn the two bodies, it circled 
slowly in a small orbit, still ruling 
the earth below it. The moon would 
always rule. 

In the darkness, something small 
and furry scurried along the wall, 
and she shrieked, drawing back into 
a corner. The strength came back to 
her legs, and she made the labora- 
tory table in a great leap, curling 
up against the wall, and into a cub- 
byhole of sorts that was there. The 
animal had gone. She waited for an- 
other, but it did not seem there were 
more, since none appeared. The one 
had been as frightened as she was. 

Then the lethargy that had re- 
placed all her other emotions began 
to assert itself. The cries of the 
Blues above faded away, and the 
thin shaft of light dimmed. She 
huddled back into the cubbyhole and 
let the sleep she had never expected 
wash over her. 

I', was a scurry of little feet that 
awakened her. The animal had come 
back — with all its friends. Some- 
thing sharp dashed its clawy feet 
across her legs! 

From somewhere, a hand fell over 
her mouth, and an arm lifted her 
quivering, leaping body back against 
the v/all. “Shut up, you fool! If any 
of the men hear you. . . They’re only 
rats, scared by my coming back. 
Hush! Do you have to behave as the 
old books said women did? You’re 
sate.’’ 

He started to shake free, but she 
clung to him, digging her face into 
his shoulder, trying to cover all of 
her body with his. He shook her 
free, grinning again, and pointed to 
food he’d brought. “Eat it. If you 
knew the risk I’m running in sneak- 
ing back here when the men are get- 
ting the ships ready, you’d know it 
isn’t to be wasted.” 

“Ships?” 

“Of course. For every ship that 
was ruined between here and Luna, 
two were faked. We’ve been accumu- 
lating them for three generations. 
And we’ve finally found the shield 
we wanted against your radiation 
weapons — this yellow glow you see. 
My father began it, I finished it. 
Here, eat the rest of it.” 


I T SHOOK her. But there was 
still the great anti-gravity outer 
shield. It could be hardened down 
until nothing could get through, ex- 
cept the Attractor field. And there 
was another thing that could be 
done. 

He swept the crumbs into the 
cloth and stuck it into a pouch at 
his side. “You can climb the shaft, 
if you want, up to a little opening. 
You can see the despised Blues tak- 
ing off after your precious Luna- 
tics. And since it’s too late for you 
to warn Luna — if you were fool 
enough to try — I won’t lock you in.” 

The door was barely closing be- 
hind him when the scurrying came 
again. He leaped back, slamming it 
shut and grabbing for her, to cut 
off her cry. But the scream died as 
she buried her head against his 
breast. “They — they — Bruce, stay 
here!” 

“Because of a few rats, half-tame 
ones.” He pulled her face up, 
started to turn away, and then swung 
back. The grin was crooked on his 
face, and his arms were tautening 
slowly. “Well, why not? For a 
time.” 

She broke free long enough to use 
a word she hadn’t knov/n she knew. 
He made no answer, but his face 
twisted, and she knew suddenly that 
he hated himself as thoroughly as 
she could hate him — or herself — 
hated the wrongness with all this 
outward fulfillment of his boyhood 
dreams of what might have been 
long ago. For a moment she clung 
tighter to him, shaking her head, 
sharing the hatred. There was a rat 
in a shaft of light, watching her. It 
no longer mattered. Behind Bruce, 
her hand found a crumbled bit of 
rock, and threw it. The rat scampered 
away, and she found his lips again. 

There was no shock now in the 
caress. She was no longer of Luna, 
and whatever happened here on this 
subject world to give her even a mo- 
ment’s forgetfullness was welcome. 

But memories came back, after he 
had gone, along with the too-long 
neglected job she had come to do. 
She found the Attractor, and culled 
the needed facts from her mental 
pictures, setting back the force of it 
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in its false-front of generator con- 
trols. They had sent her down to 
correct a sudden, unexplainable shift 
of the moon two percent closer to 
earth. Now let them wonder why 
the planet moved out to twice its 
former distance — out where the sal- 
vaged ships of the Blues could nev- 
er reach it, with the size of their 
fuel tanks. It was her last gesture 
toward the world that had been 
ripped from her with a grin and a 
savage hand. 

Then she climbed slowly up the 
shaft, still vague in her movements 
and without purpose in her mind. 
Sometime, she promised herself, 
she’d find a knife to use on his 
back; but he was still too watchful. 
Then she could kill herself. But 
she’d think of that some other time. 
She worked her way up, to find a 
tiny ledge just under the small open- 
ing. Beyond, she could see three 
ships being moved out into a cleared 
space, while another took off. But 
the moon was invisible, hidden by 
part of the building. A bit of the 
sky showed, however, totally wrong. 

“Halloo!” The call came from be- 
low, and she looked down, upsetting 
a bit of rubble. “Halloo, Bruce. Time 
to — Hey! Hey! Men! A Lunatic — a 
White!” 

The man began climbing up the 
shaft, but Lara wasted no time. The 
broken rock around the opening to 
the outside crumbled in her fingers, 
and went spinning down against 
the climber. She shoved her shoul- 
ders through the opening, found it 
wide enough, and was out — square- 
ly in front of a heavy, muscular 
Blue. 

Chaos broke out then. She was 
darting, running, leaping in and 
out, barely missing hands that kept 
coming closer. And the cry rose 
higher behind her. Suddenly, her 
arm was grabbed in a crushing fist, 
and she went spinning around, to 
be thrown over a yellow-glowing 
blue’s shoulder. 

“Shut up I Lie still 1” Bruce’s voice 
hit her ears, jerking her head down 
to see it was he who had caught her. 
“You fool. Maybe they’ll think I’ve 
captured you for a second.” 

But they were already, breaking 


away from the others. Then the cry 
came up from behind, the man who’d 
first seen her calling his news to 
the others. Bruce added a bit more 
to his speed, but her weight told 
against him. 

His breathing was heavy, but he 
gasped out a few words. “Book about 
apemen when kids — used to play — 
hang on, if timber’s still there. Hang 
on!” 

T hey were failing through 
emptiness, down a huge, deep 
shaft as the words came out. She 
screamed, and heard his own voice 
echo it, just as his arms caught 
something, threatening to tear her 
from his shoulders by the shock. He 
groaned, then wiggled onto his 
stomach, and wormed rapidly under 
an overhang. Above, voices called 
down, and a light flashed on, show- 
ing muddy v/ater at the bottom. 

“Safe,” he finally told her. “They 
think we’re down there, dead. Safe, 
at least until we have to shov/ our- 
selves to get tools, or the war kills 
us all. We can crawl through here, 
into another tunnel, follow that 
about three miles, and be outside the 
old city. I used to have a cave on 
a hill there, when I was eight, be- 
fore they put me on full-time work 
to satisfy your people. Damn the 
Lunatics. They could have come 
down after the war and bred with 
us; there could have been a start to- 
ward a new race — ^we have some 
rather nice inherited abilities, such 
as triple reaction time. Instead, 
they had to play Ruler and Slave, 
and breed both true. Ouch, watch 
that place — broken glass.” 

“Why’d you save me?” she asked, 
later. “You’re an outcast now, too — 
aren’t you?” 

“Instinct. Not because I wanted to. 
Pure instinct to save a mate, what- 
ever you think of her. Same drive 
that’s half responsible for the Blue’s 
hatred of Luna, and the Lunatics’ 
cold-blooded fanaticism today. Re- 
pressed instincts. Men don’t breed 
like cattle. Less than five hundred 
Blues here. How many on Luna?” 

“Blues — thirty-five women. May- 
be two hundred of — of the others. 
Bruce, how much lurther?/* 
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“Fifteen yards, and we can walk.” 

They went on siUntly then. And 
finally they came out to a broken 
road among trees that wandered up 
a hill. They were in a clearing near 
the top, and Bruce went into a tiny 
cave, coming out with an old velvi- 
plast robe and airmattress that he 
threw on a rock. She had slumped 
against it, and he had to lift her up 
and turn her head to the sky. She 
was tired, emotionally spent, and 
she sank back against him almost 
gratefully. 

The sky v/as red. 

She studied it, making no sense 
of it. The moon was glowing with a 
brilliant red that seemed to set the 
whole sky afire — and it was nearer — 
nearer than it had ever been. It 
should have been further away. 

“Heterodyned,” he said. “They 
found your gravity-shield frequency, 
and they’ve set up a counter force. 
It’s heating up, it seems. I knew 
they had it, but didn’t know it would 
work.” 

“But — ” Then she understood. 
They must have been trying it out 
for weeks. It couldn’t cut through 
the gravity shield until it broke it 
completely, of course. But it was 
wasting some of its energy in At- 
tractor force, channeling itself to a 
frequency that stepped up the little 
force applied, and bringing the 
moon in closer. 

S OMETHING nagged at her, but 
she shook it off. She was an 
outcast — ^what difference did it 
make? And the change was still un- 
real, after the fixed orbits of her 
whole life. She bent her head up to- 
ward the sky, and he kissed her. She 
made no attempt to draw away, even 
tried responding. It was pleasant, in 
a way, if she didn’t think about it. 

“All the men from here are up 
there — we’re all there’s left on 
earth,” he told her. “Be quite a spec- 
table when the shield cracks. The 
moon will get down within two hun- 
dred miles of earth, at her velocity 1 
And then the Blues will have their 
fill of blood and revenge, I sup- 
pose!” 

The nagging thought hit her. 
“Roche’s limit!” 


"Huh?” 

“Roche’s limit. At that range, it’s 
going to crack up, like Saturn’s 
rings — even if it doesn’t draw near- 
er, it’s within less than a fifth of 
the distance it would have to be to 
stand. Bruce! Bruce, we've got to go 
back.” 

He shook his head. “Let it crack. 
All the moon ever brought was 
lunacy. It used to be in every super- 
stition as the source of insanity. And 
it turned out to be the biggest in- 
sanity of all. To hell with it!” 

“It’ll take us with it! Bruce, it can 
be stopped. That’s what I came for 
— to change the real attraction that 
holds us; it isn’t gravity any more — 
the shield is perfect, as long as it 
stands. Your people, the others. 
Earth itself. . .’’ 

"Does it matter?” he asked, and 
his grin was back, twisted more than 
ever. “Maybe it does. Maybe earth 
does, at least. It wasn’t her fault 
we went wrong. All right, lead on; 
we can make it in an hour, if we 
hurry.” 

The moon was sinking lower as 
they went, and her legs were leaden. 
Somewhere, he found a horse, and 
put her on it, leading the animal, 
but they made slow time. He dashed 
into another building at the edge of 
the tall buildings and came back 
with dark bread and thick molasses 
dripping from it, handing it to her 
while he swallowed what she left. 
He was right — they needed nourish- 
ment badly. 

But at last they reached the labor- 
atory, and he shoved back the half- 
opened door. The moon was bright- 
er now, so lurid that no light was 
needed as she found her way by the 
illumination from the shaft, and be- 
gan playing with the difficult dials 
of the deceptive panel. 

She dragged him out, up the lad- 
ders that led through various 
levels. And finally he looked up, and 
his grunt was the first really sur- 
prised sound she had heard. 

The moon was moving outward, 
picking up speed as it went at a 
seemingly impossible rate, and 
shrinking almost visibly. Its color 
had dropped a fraction, also. 

“The Attractor can also repulse, 
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if reversed — and it has full power 
now — plus the waste energy from 
the shield, which will take form in 
negative Attraction as well as posi- 
tive. I’m a field expert — or was. 
Maybe they’ll be able to get a ship 
down and anchor on Mars, since it’s 
heading for that orbit. Mars will 
have three moons and we’ll have 
none, then.” 

He nodded. “Unless they kill each 
other off. If t’aey don’t, let them 
learn to breed like humans — and feed 
themselves on their hydroponics. 
Well, there goes the next to the last 
lunacy.” 

She looked at him, trying to make 
sense of his final words, but he only 
grinned at her. His arms came out, 
picking her up and setting her on 
the horse. “V/e'll go back near the 
cave — there’s an old house there, 
still sturdy. We can sleep in the 
cave tonight, start rebuilding tomor- 
row. Or you can take the horse and 
go where you like. But you’ll prob- 
ably starve to death without me to 
show you ’now to live. That’s the 
last lunacy, Lara — the two of us. 


this whole business between us. It’s 
over, too.” 

But he kept his hand on the 
horse’s neck, guiding it. 

She studied the hand, blue in 
coior, but strong and lithe, sure of 
itself, sometimes cruel in its mock- 
ery, but equally gentle when it 
should be. The color, along with de- 
fects in the females, was passed on 
by the female Blues only. Their 
children would be the old color of 
men before the mutation. But they’d 
need hands like that in the world 
which was left for them to repopu- 
late. 

“Let’s hurry back to the cave — 
beloved,” she said. The last word 
came hard, from the rusty files of 
history. But time would remedy 
that. 

He reached up, lifted her down 
onto his shoulder, and then into his 
arms. His legs were steady and un- 
faltering as he marched forward 
with her toward the cave. 

Neither looked up for the reced- 
ing moon. 

THE END 
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The Lithium Mountain 

by Noel Loomis 

(author of “Parking: Unlimited’’) 

Deep in Joe Talbott’s mind was the surety that a fatal 
mistake had been made . . . just a slight error; but in the 
Lithium Mountain, the first mistake was the last! 


T he BRYD was beginning to 
worry. It might even have to 
awaken, because Joe Talbott’s 
mind was no longer the cozy, rest- 
ful place it had been, where the 
Bryd could curl up and snooze for 
half a century or so. 

The Bryd, in fact, was becoming 
apprehensive, for it — now approach- 
ing middle age of its billion or so 
years of life-expectancy — found it- 
self less inclined to change minds 
than it had been when it had left 
its home on the eighth planet of Arc- 
turus and hitch-hiked on a runaway 
comet to Pluto some millions of 
years before. 

The Bryd wondered if it wasn’t 
getting old, because it felt no desire 
ever to leave the planet Earth with 
its millions of friendly minds. After 
those long, lonesome eons in the ab- 
solute zero of Pluto with not another 
living entity anywhere within con- 
tact radius, the Bryd was pretty well 
cured of wanderlust. 

It liked Earth so well that it had 
gone back in time from 2250, the 
year of its arrival on Earth, to 1950, 
so it could keep an eye on man while 
he experimented with lithium and 
hydrogen for atomic power. For the 
Bryd, some four hundred million 
years before, had had to leave Arc- 
turus VIII because somebody had 
gotten reckless with LiH and split 
the planet wide open; it didn’t care 
to have earth kicked out from under 
its feet and to be left again in empty 
space. 

Earth was a very hospitable place, 
and, barring mishap, the Bryd 
thought that for the rest of its 
natural life it would live in nice, 


cozy minds where there would be 
friendliness and companionship and 
warmth. 

It hoped for some sleep, too, but 
here it had been in Joe Talbott’s 
mind only two or three years and 
Joe’s mind was so disturbed that it 
had almost awakened the Bryd. It 
hoped Joe woud settle down. If he 
didn’t, the Bryd might even have to 
move. It began to probe Joe’s mind, 
and very soon it was definitely con- 
cerned. 

Joe was evading the head physi- 
cian at the Lithium Mountain, where 
Joe was supposed to go to work to- 
night. Joe had just run down an 
alley and ducked into a bakery truck, 
and certainly if the physician should 
see him now, with his head wedged 
in between loaves of freshly baked 
bread, and his foot stuck through an 
angel-food cake, he would have Joe 
put through the tests before he 
would ever certify Joe for the night 
shift. 

And that was the very thing Joe 
was trying to avoid, because Joe 
wanted to go to work that night, and 
he was afraid that if he had to take 
the tests he wouldn’t pass. 

For Joe knew he was going crazy 
from the awful mental pressure of 
the Mountain. 

T he bryd paused to consider 
that. Then he went deeper and 
got the whole picture. Joe’s dad had 
been one of the first employees in 
the Mountain, and he, like about 
half of all those who went to the 
Mountain, had been released for 
" me n t a 1 instability.” That had 
worked on Joe’s mind. At first he 
had belittled the idea and had main- 
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Time was running out, 
and if there had been 
an error, the lithium 
mountain would explode, 
bringing death to 
millions. 


tained that his father was only ec- 
centric; and, as soon as he could 
qualify, he himself took a job in the 
Mountain to prove it. 

But now — well, after nearly three 
years in the Mountain, Joe’s fear of 
the awful power of the Mountain had 
suddenly overwhelmed him. Just 
why, he didn’t know. He seemed to 
just feel that the Mountain was get- 
ting ready to blow up. There didn’t 
seem to be any logical reason for 
such a fear, so Joe kept it to him- 
self and tried to keep it down, but 
now it was almost too much ; the 
only logical answer Joe could figure 
was that there v/as a mental weakness 
in the family, that the old man had 
indeed been wacky, and that Joe was 
following in his steps. 


The bread-wagon stopped, and 
Joe got out, threw a five-dollar bill 
at the driver, and ran. He felt sure 
the doctor was hunting him, and he 
wasn’t taking a chance. He shot 
down the cross-street that led to the 
Tribune office, where his father had 
been the Monotype operator since 
he had left the Mountain. 

Joe went up the broad marble 
steps of the Tribune building, two 
at a time. He stumbled at the top and 
looked around guiltily, but nobody 
had seen him. 

This was getting serious. The 
Bryd didn’t like it; Joe had better 
get straightened out in a hurry. He 
was due at his post on the Penetra- 
tivity Board at five o’clock. But the 
Bryd wondered if Joe should try to 
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work tonight. In his state of turmoil 
it would be easy to make some small 
error of commission or omission that 
would result in the instantaneous 
fission of one hundred and eighty 
million tons of lithium and hydro- 
gen. That much LiH mixture would 
produce roughly four times ten to 
the thirty-sixth ergs of energy. It 
would be like setting the sun down 
on Power City, for thirteen seconds. 
It was not nnconceivable that it 
would vaporize the earth. 

The only thing was, if Joe didn’t 
go to work, they would investigate, 
and they’d probably bar him for the 
same reason as they had barred his 
dad. The Bryd sighed; it was a 
rugged circle — and Joe with only 
two months to go before he could 
be retired. 

Joe rode to the fifth floor on the 
elevator and went into the Mono- 
type room. 

“Hello, dad. Thought I’d drop in 
on the way to work.” He tried to 
seem casual. “Everything all right?” 

Mr. Talbott was a small, black- 
haired man. He stooped a little, and 
his eyes looked up from his face. 
He shook his head nervously. “No 
worse than usual. No worse than 
usual.” His hands darted out and he 
lifted a bunch of column-length 
slugs and carried , them over to a 
storage rack. His steps, the Bryd 
noted, were short and jerky. The 
Bryd didn’t see anything wrong with 
Mr. Talbott, but maybe he was still 
pretty much asleep, because the dis- 
tress grev/ fast in Joe’s mind. 

T here were five Monotypes 
in the little room. Three of them 
were running. The strip-machine, 
casting slugs, was going thump- 
thump-thump, and the slug came out 
in three-quarter-inch jerks; when- 
ever it got to be two feet long it was 
automatically cut off. There was a 
giant-caster making spacing mate- 
rial, and it went slower and with a 
much harder bump. . .bump. . .bump. 
And there was a sorts-caster making 
some capital A’s that ran with a 
click-click-click; capital A’s popped 
out like magic. 

The Bryd yawned — mentally, that 


is, for of course the Bryd was noth- 
ing but pure energy — and almost 
smiled to itself. These humans were 
80 unalterably clumsy and ineffi- 
cient. With the proper use of nucle- 
onic thermocision they could make 
an infinity of capital A’s in less than 
zero time. But certainly no one could 
deny that humans did make cute 
machines. That one with the capital 
A’s popping out of it, going clickity- 
click so busily — 

Mr. Talbott hung a pig of casting- 
metal above the pot of the strip- 
caster. Joe was standing close. The 
Bryd could almost smell the burn- 
ing gas and feel the heat from the 
pot. Then Mr. Talbott looked down 
at the strip-caster and suddenly 
swore. The Bryd saw that something 
had happened; the strip-caster was 
still running, but at the moment 
there wasn’t any slug coming out of 
the mold. 

Now the Bryd felt Joe’s concern 
become intense. Mr. Talbott cut off 
the machine and turned up the heat. 

Then there was a strange noise at 
the left. From the sorts-caster, with 
the capital A’s popping out, there 
was a hard thump and then a short 
hissing noise and the machine 
stopped. Mr. Talbott’s eyes darted 
wildly. He swore again, solidly now 
and uselessly, but steadily. 

“A squirt!” he blurted. “A squirt. 
That’s the second one tonight.” Joe 
tried to murmur calming words, but 
Mr. Talbott didn’t listen. Htf got a 
screwdriver and began to pry at the 
metal plastered over the machine, 
but in a moment he went back to the 
strip-caster and started it again. 
Then he said to Joe, with an air 
of exhaustion, “I’ve got to go out- 
side for some fresh air. Let’s have a 
smoke.” 

Joe’s mind was seething, and the 
Bryd began to really worry. He 
couldn’t see anything wrong with 
Joe’s dad; the big trouble was with 
Joe himself. 

“Listen, dad,” said Joe, “why don’t 
you take a vacation? Run down to 
Aconcagua for a few months.” 

Now the Bryd was surprised. It 
took a quick look into Joe’s mind 
and was almost shocked at what it 
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found. Joe felt sure that he was go- 
ing nuts, and he wanted his dad 
out of the way so he wouldn’t have 
to see it. 

“It’s getting you, dad,’’ Joe agreed. 

“It’s enough to get anybody.’’ Mr. 
Talbott stopped at the water-foun- 
tain. “All that mountain of lithium 
and hydrogen out there just under 
critical mass, day and night. Man 
isn’t strong enough to control a mil- 
lion degrees of heat. If it ever gets 
loose for an instant it will destroy 
the North American continent. No 
wonder you’re nervous." 

“Who’s nervous?” demanded Joe. 



Cities would go up in flames. 


T he BRYD was wide awake now. 

It didn’t like the sound of Joe’s 
voice, like, a ragged edge of thin 
Steel vibrating under high tension. 
Well, the Bryd could take over his 
mind, perhaps, and straighten Joe 
out, but the Bryd was very much an 
entity to mind its own business. It 
didn’t like to interfere with humans; 
it just wanted to lie in a nice, cozy 
mind and bask in the warmth of 
friendliness and companionship. 

There wasn’t much of that any 
more in Joe’s mind, and the Bryd 
didn’t quite understand it. He re- 
called the circumstances of his go- 
ing back in 1950. He had known that 
man was going to build the pile of 
LiH to be known as the Mountain, 
and ignite it by plutonium fission in 
1958, to supply power for the con- 
tinent to the extent of some fifty 
quadrillion B. T. U.’s annually. The 


only catch was: they would have to 
disintegrate the mass at such a rate 
that any given quantity v/ould last 
nine hundred thousand years. That 
was the breaking-point. At a lov/er 
temperature the costs rose sharply. 
At a much higher temperature it 
could not be controlled. 

So the Bryd had thought it should 
be on hand, just to see that nobody 
made a mistake; it went back and 
picked Joe’s mind as perfectly in- 
tegrated and stable, and slipped in 
for a stay. Using Joe’s mind as a 
base, it tried to keep an eye on 
everything that went on at the 
Mountain, but Joe’s mind was so 
comfortable that sometimes the Bryd 
dozed off when it didn’t mean to, 
while men went ahead and started 
off the Mountain. 

One gram of lithium and hydrogen 
would produce 2.2 times 10^* ergs of 
energy, t’nerefore the hundred and 
eighty million tons in the Mountain 
would make four times 10’® ergs — 
some four undecillion, the clumsy 
way hurhans figured, or, in hope- 
power, three hundred septillion. 
That was quite a chunk of energy 
to be produced all at once — in the 
flash of a millionth of a second, say. 
Of course the Bryd probably could 
get av/ay from Earth ahead of it, 
but what about the men? 

And what about Joe? Why was 
Joe like this, anyway? Had the Bryd 
overlooked something, and had its 
entrance into Joe’s mind upset Joe’s 
integration? That made the Bryd 
very uncomfortable. Obviously it 
couldn’t pull out now; if this situa- 
tion was its fault, it would have to 
stay and see it through. And it must 
be its fault, for the Bryd didn’t like 
to admit that it had been wrong 
about Joe’s original stability. 

Joe started down the hall. Mr. Tal- 
bott went back to the Monotype 
room and suddenly began to sw'ear 
violently. The strip-caster had gone 
wild. Mr. Talbott had thrown the 
cut-off, and the caster had been mak- 
ing a single continuous strip ever 
since they had left the room. It had 
gone into the corner of the room 
and then began to double up as it 
became longer. It must have made 
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a loop that reached clear across the 
room and then started back as the 
caster kept pumping out metal. Now 
the Monotype room was filled with 
a wild maze of lead-colored metal 
ribbon. It seemed like hundreds of 
feet, and the caster was still pump- 
ing away. The capital A’s on the 
sorts-caster were dropping steadily 
to the floor as they were pushed on 
by new ones popping out of the 
mold. 

Mr. Talbott went squirming into 
the maze like a stray neutron work- 
ing its way through the interlaced 
orbits of a uranium atom. Joe 
started after him, but Mr. Talbott 
came back, his head shaking. The 
distress grew in Joe’s mind. The 
Br3'^d looked into Mr. Talbott’s mind 
and saw that he was disgusted, but 
nothing more. 

It went back and worked a little 
on the higher centers of Joe’s mind 
and touched one lobe with a tem- 
porary anesthesia. Joe reacted at 
once. He patted his father gently on 
the back and turned and left. There 
wasn’t time for monkey-business. 
The Bryd had to figure this out, 
but Joe had to get to work. His 
four-hour shift was about due. 

J OE CAUGHT a bus to the 
Mountain. The Mountain was a 
couple of miles from Power City, 
but it wasn’t really a mountain. It 
was a huge glass and steel building 
as big as a young mountain, and 
everywhere in its hundreds of ter- 
raced stories it glowed with lights. 

As soon as they got inside, the 
Bryd relaxed its hold on Joe’s mind 
so Joe wouldn’t flunk the daily 
psych test. The nurses made the 
routine physical examination, and at 
the last minute the Bryd had to 
hold down Joe’s bloood pressure, be- 
cause it was over the limit. They 
took it three more times, but the 
Bryd watched it every time and they 
finally concluded the first time had 
been a freak. 

But the white-coated doctor asked 
some sharp questions; “How do you 
determine the disintegration rate?’^ 
“By the temperature of the mix- 
ture, the atomic numbers of the par- 


ticipating elements, and their den- 
sities,’’ said Joe automatically. 

The doctor was checking a stop- 
watch. “What principles do you 
use?’’ 

“Maxwell’s distribution law and 
Gamow’s formula for penetrativity.’’ 

But the doctor was suspicious, for 
now suddenly came a sharp question: 
“Can you give the formula for the 
rate of disintegration? 

Joe sat up sharply. “Why, yes, I 
think so.’’ 

The Bryd moved back. It took a 
quick look at the doctor’s mind and 
saw the doctor was on the verge 
of checking Joe out of the Moun- 
tain. The Bryd didn’t like that. For 
a moment it thought of helping Joe; 
but then it realized that if it should 
help Joe to recite the formula, it 
might only have to help him still 
more further on. So it decided to 
let Joe’s mind go free. After all, 
if Joe could recite those pages of 
mathematical symbols from his own 
memory, that would be assurance to 
the Bryd that Joe’s mind was a good 
place to stay. 

Joe didn’t go too fast, but he went 
right along, and in the end the doc- 
tor had to certify him for the shift. 
The Bryd was glad. But the Bryd 
was puzzled, too; now that Joe was 
all nicely certified and everything, 
Joe was worrying more than ever 
over whether he should go ahead and 
work tonight. The Bryd was begin- 
ning to lose patience, but then the 
anesthesia began to wear off Joe’s 
mind and he remembered his father, 
and the Bryd was almost frightened 
at the grimness in Joe’s mind. 

Joe changed to his uniform and 
shoes. They were chemically, elec- 
trically, magnetically, and calorical- 
ly neutral. He started down the mile- 
long corridor. His shoes made no 
sound. Others were in the corridor. 
They did not speak to each other. 
They were holding themselves tight- 
ly checked, for every step was bring- 
ing them nearer to the awful leashed 
ower of the Mountain. It didn’t 
elp to know that they would be in 
as much danger a hundred miles 
away as they were here in the Moun- 
tain itself. The long walk was a test 
they had to face every day. 
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One poor devil lost control about 
half way. He screamed and started 
running. Instantly six guards 
atepped out into the corridor ahead 
of him with a net. They tangled him 
up and carried him away. 



J OE JUMPED when the man first 
shouted, but after that he went 
on steadily. Joe looked all right from 
the outside, the Bryd knew, but the 
Bryd didn’t like the way Joe was 
bottling things up inside. It didn't 
think Joe would last very long, the 
way he was going. 

Joe reached the Penetrativity 
Board in the Disintegration Division 
of the Temperature Control Section. 
Joe’s particular responsibility for 
the next four hours v/ould be the 
fourteenth lobe in the thirty-second 
gallery of the ninth level of the 
mountain. The Board was a great 
room of soft green enamel and 
steel and crystal clear Incite, with a 
ceiling one hundred feet high. In 
the very center of the big room was 
a desk on a raised platform. That was 
psychological, the Bryd knew, an 
attempt to offset the mental pres- 
sure from sitting physically on top 
of the Mountain and one million de- 
grees of heat. A man sitting at that 
desk got a feeling of bigness, of 
omnipotence — and man needed that 
feeling when ha was dealing with 
the Mountain. 

“Bill,” said Joa. 


The other man said simply “Joe,” 
in a half-whisper. 

Bill got up. Joe sat down. It was 
strange how lightly they stepped and 
how carefully they moved, as if they 
feared that too sudden a movement 
or too heavy a step would jar the 
Mountain into an explosion. 

Joe looked over the board with 
its softly glowing indicator lights 
and its many moving graphs. He 
frowned when he noted the penetra- 
tivity rate in the fourteenth lobe. 
“That’s high,” he said. 

“Yes,” Bill said, “it’s high, but 
Control has asked for seventy quin- 
tillion ergs additional per hour for 
the next twenty-four hours. The 
chief decided to take it all out of 
our gallery instead of spreading it 
over the entire sixteen thousand 
lobes. It’s much more economical 
than it would be to raise the entire 
mass. And we have to watch expense, 
you know.” 

“Yeah,” Joe growled, almost in de- 
fiance of the Mountain. “That’s the 
way it goes. Ten years ago the same 
amount of power would have cost 
one hundred times what it’s costing 
now, but they gripe just the same.” 

Bill looked at him narrowly, sus- 
piciously. The Bryd sighed and took 
care of Bill’s mind. Mv, how com- 
plicated things v/ere getting. 

“It’s quicker this way, too,” Bill 
went on. “It would take several days 
to raise the entire Mountain. Only 
thing — it’s touchy; you have to 
watch it. I guess the big chief 
figures he can depend on the thirty- 
second galler;’. all right,” he said 
proudly. 

“Yes,” Joe said tightly, trying to 
eliminate from his mind everything 
but the Mountain, and not succeed- 
ing too well. “You’re getting a hit 
for every sixty thousand penetra- 
tions. That’s maintaining the heat 
considerably above one million.” 

“Yes.” 

“I still think,” Joe said stubbornly, 
“that the people don’t use much 
sense. Ten years ago they paid three 
cents a kilowatt-hour. Now they get 
over a hundred kilowatts for three 
cents, and still they put the pres- 
sure on Control to cut the cost — cut 
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the cost. Sure, that extra twenty per 
cent of power this way costs about 
sixty dollars per lobe, and if they 
spread it over the w'hole Mountain 
it would probably cost ten times that 
altogether — but the cost per kilo- 
watt hour over the year would be 
a fraction of a mill — and it would 
be a lot safer.” 

T he BRYD was almost frantic 
as it clamped down on Bill’s 
mind to make him forget this out- 
burst so he wouldn’t report it. The 
Bryd was pretty disgusted with Joe. 

“The heat would be more,” said 
Bill, “if it were not partially ab- 
sorbed by the surrounding lobes.” 

“Yes, but it’s dangerous. Fifty 
thousand is critical penetration for 
this lobe,” Joe said irritably. But he 
signed Bill’s book and went back to 
watching the dials. He didn’t like 
that penetrativity rate. He ielt 
wrong about it. He thought when he 
finished the shift he’d ask Integra- 
tion to run up the formula again for 
critical penetrativity in the four- 
teenth. He’d do it now, only they 
probably wouldn’t finish before his 
shift was over. All the technicians 
had been jumpy lately, and Integra- 
tion had been loaded with more prob- 
lems than even their eighty-thou- 
sand-tube analyzer coud handle. 

He looked at the dial again. The 
rate was still dropping. The red line 
was down to 59,987.2. Not much, but 
significant. There was a lot to go be- 
fore he started damping. He didn’t 
want to damp too soon. After all, the 
Mountain was expected to be eco- 
nomical. That was the only way the 
chief justified salaries of four and 
five thousand a month for techni- 
cians. 

Then Joe got hold of himself. He’d 
quit worrying until the number of 
protons required for a hit was down 
to fifty-five thousand. 

The Bryd was pleased now. It pre- 
pared to curl up in Joe’s mind and 
relax for a while. But it got to think- 
ing about that danger point. Was 
fifty thousand too close? 

The Bryd shook itself. Was it get- 
ting jumpy, too? My goodness, 
what — now, wait a minute. How 
about that formula, anyway? Maybe 


it wouldn’t hurt to run over it quick- 
ly, just to check. 

The Bryd left Joe’s mind for a 
moment and looked up the records. 
That day they had added twenty 
thousand grams of lithium and three 
thousand grams of hydrogen to the 
charge in the fourteenth lobe. The 
Bryd added that to the previous ad- 
ditions, but then it got worried and 
went back to the beginning. The 
lobe had started originally with nine 
hundred and sixty million grams of 
lithium and one hundred and forty 
million grams of hydrogen, and had 
been maintained at such and such a 
heat for so many hours; so many 
more grams had been added next 
day, and so on and so on, through all 
the charges and all the exact minutes 
of temperature through all the years 
the Mountain had been in operation. 
One did not dare make a mistake. 
One gram over or above, one extra 
degree of heat, back years ago, 
would throw the calculations off, 
for there was of course no possible 
way of weighing the material still 
in the lobe without letting it cool, 
and that would take years and cost 
millions. So the Bryd checked every- 
thing. 

And finally, after two hours of 
differential calculations that would 
have made the best efforts of the 
Mountain’s huge analyzer look child- 
ish, the Bryd arrived at the 
startling fact that somewhere in the 
past two years some one had made 
a mistake, that as of this moment the 
critical penetrativity of the lobe was 
54,932, that one single extra hit for 
each of that many protons would 
blow the Mountain to the North 
Pole. 

So that was what was eating on 
Joe — the subconscious knowledge 
that there had been a mistake. Maybe 
that had been bothering everybody 
around the Mountain. 

T he bryd moved. It wasted a 
precious infinitesimal instant 
looking at the chart. That showed 
55,140, and Joe was frowning and 
toying with the damping switch. The 
dial was dropping fast. It dropped 
ten as the Bryd looked, and then it 
dropped ten more. The rate of col- 
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Hsion was going up fast. The Bryd 
jumped into Joe’s mind again. It 
saw that Joe was still worrying about 
his father. 

“Oh nuts,’’ thought the Bryd. It 
looked at the chart and opened its 
eyes wide. The needle had dropped 
to 55,050, and while the Bryd 
looked it took a decline to 54,960. 
The Bryd rand back along the wires 
and took a quick look at the four- 
teenth lobe. It saw the lobe’s energy 
was increasing by quanta, and it also 
saw that the next jump v/ould be 
down to 54,870. “Oh, my goodness,” 
the Bryd moaned. It would have to 
do something now or move to some- 
body else’s brain. But hold on; it 
couldn’t move now. It had come back 
originally to keep an eye on things 
and see that man didn’t destroy him- 
self, and if it hadn’t dozed off it 
would have caught the error before. 
It couldn’t quit now, just when the 
error had reached the danger-point. 

Well, what to do? Should the 
Bryd tamper with the mass in the 
lobe, or should it alter the heat, or 
just what? It didn’t like to inter- 
fere with humans. That was a prin- 
ciple it had always held firmly, but 
now — the Bryd was most uncomfor- 
table. 

It didn’t like the idea of monkey- 
ing any more with Joe’s mind. How 
about Mr. Talbott’s? Well, maybe. 
If it could be done without too much 
interference. The Bryd decided to 
see what it could find out. It rather 
thought that if Mr. Talbott would 
agree to leave, that would take just 
enough pressure off of Joe’s mind 
so that Joe would follow his hunch 
and start damping. To persuade Mr. 
Talbott to leave would be the easiest, 
and, more important, the most easily 
justified — because after all, no entity 
had a right to come to Earth and in- 
terfere with Earth-people and change 
the course of affairs. Maybe the 
Mountain was supposed to blow up. 
Well, the Bryd had only one an- 
swer for that. It would be damned 
inconvenient. 

It went back to Power City to 
look up Mr. Talbott, and, to be on 
the safe side, it went back in time 
an hour. Of course it could have 
worked on Joe’s mind and temporari- 


ly have made Joe think his father 
was all right, but the Bryd didn’t 
believe in deceit. Even though there 
was less than a quarter of a second 
left for Joe to decide to start damp- 
ing, the Bryd stuck by its code. It 
wouldn’t do anything deceitful. 

It found Mr. Talbott an hour ago, 
still swearing. The Bryd started into 
Mr. Talbott’s mind, but the strip- 
caster was still running, and by now 
there must have been fifteen hundred 
feet of continuous six-point strip 
coiled inside the room. The capital 
A’s still were popping out of the 
sorts-caster and they had made quite 
a pile on the floor, while the giant- 
caster was going ker-thump, and it 
sounded as if it needed more metal 
in the pot. 

S O THE Bryd darted into the 
Monotype room and took the 
shape of a man. It hung up a pig 
on the giant-caster and went over to 
strip-caster, crawling through the en- 
tanglement of metal that was ap- 
proximately eighty per cent lead, 
six per cent tin, and fourteen per 
cent antimony, with point twelve per 
cent of arsenic. It was fascinating 
to watch that long strip come out of 
the machine as if it were endless and 
coil up and loop itself like a comet- 
worm. 

But the Bryd became aware that 
the composing-room foreman was 
coming up to Mr. Talbott outside. 
The foreman said: You having trou- 
ble, Tom?” 

“I guess so,” said Mr. Talbott. He 
waved at the Monotype room with- 
out looking. “They won’t run for me 
any more,” he said plaintively. 
“They’re mad at me.” 

The Bryd blinked, figuratively 
speaking. Mr. Talbott was getting 
that way too. 

“Where did you get your helper?” 
“I haven’t got any helper.” 

“Who’s hanging up pigs, then?” 
Mr. Talbott stared at him. Then he 
got up and started into the Mono- 
type room, dusting the seat of his 
pants. The Bryd was trapped. It 
jumped into the open corner oppo- 
site the fifth machine and changed 
itself into a Monotype and sat there 
very quietly, hoping not to be no- 
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ticed. The strip-caster was still mak- 
ing a slug. 

The foreman frowned and blinked. 
"You've got a new machine. When 
did that come in?” 

Mr. Talbott stared and said sad- 
ly, “Please don’t tease me. I’m a sick 
man.” 

"All I know is what I see.” 

Mr. Talbott looked. The Bryd was 
uneasy under Mr. Talbott’s queer 
scrutiny. "It isn’t running,” Mr. Tal- 
bott said helplessly. 

The Bryd got busy. If it would 
make them feel any better for it to 
run, it would run. What to do? What 
to do? It found the beginning end 
of the slug made by the strip-caster. 
It snatched that up and fed it into 
its own mold. It turned on its light 
and its motor. It turned on the gas 
under the pot and melted the metal 
instantly. Then it started running 
backward, sucking in the strip as 
fast as the strip-caster was ejecting 
it. Now everybody would be happy. 
The Bryd felt very proud of itself. 

But the foreman said, “You’ve got 
four machines going, anyway, Tom; 
that’s against union rules. Better 
turn off the new one.” 

Mr. Talbott went dazedly to the 
new machine. He started to throw 
the switch, then he shrieked. “It’s 
going backward! It’s — it’s taking 
metal in instead of kicking it out!” 
He crumpled on the floor in a heap. 
The foreman took a good look, 
rubbed his eyes, looked again, and 
crumpled up in a heap beside him. 

Now the Bryd felt guilty. It had 
messed things up. The farther it 
went the worse things got. That was 
what came of interfering. It atom- 
ized and was nothing but a cloud of 
energy. Mr. Talbott looked out fear- 
fully from under his hat at the place 
where the sixth Monotype had been. 
The foreman got up and walked 
drunkenly around the room, crawl- 
ing over strip lead and falling down 
and getting up again. 


F inally Mr. Talbott turned off 
the strip-caster. The foreman 
turned off the giant-caster, but they 
both looked dazed. “Did you see 
what I saw?” the foreman asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Talbott. “Did you 
see it, too?” 

“I guess I did if you did.” 

The Bryd by now was becoming 
impatient. Were those two ninnies 
going to wander around like a cou- 
ple of drunken sea-horses the rest 
of their lives? It didn’t want to in- 
terfere, but — oh, to hell with it. The 
Bryd took a flying jump into their 
minds and erased some memories, 
and then, just to make it good, it 
made sure that Mr. Talbott had de- 
cided to retire and go to Lake Acon- 
cagua for a quiet vacation. 

Well, now it had done it. Mr. Tal- 
bott took off his coat and hat and 
started breaking up the slug so he 
could move around through the room. 
The sorts-caster was still popping 
out capital A’s. The Bryd v/as dis- 
gusted with itself for butting in, but 
now it hiked back to the Mountain 
and looked over Joe’s shoulder. T'nerc 
was still an eighth of a second. 

The Bryd carefully planted the 
knowledge of Mr. Talbott’s decision 
to quit Power City in an appropri- 
ate corner of Joe’s mind and moved 
aside to watch results. It was very 
pleased when Joe decided to play 
safe at 55,000 and snapped down the 
damping switch in time to stop the 
penetrativity rate-of-acceleration. 

Now the Bryd could finish its 
snooze. Already Joe’s mind was be- 
coming v/arm and cozy and snugglv. 
The Bryd relaxed and began to 
spread out comfortably. 

But then it remembered something 
that had to be dons before it could 
go to sleep. V/ith a mental groan it 
got up and went back to Power City 
and turned off the sorts-caster so the 
capital A’s would quit popping out 
on the floor. 


THE END 
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Through the veils of iUusion, and waves of terrible re- 
morse, they set out to slay the deadly creatures . . . 


f IM MALDEN sat with his back 
to the metal wall of the shack, 
staring out gloomily into the 
driven rain. He was huge and hairy- 
chested, and he sat now with the 
light of a swollen fire reddening his 
flesh. 

His wife threw another log into 
the fire and turned with an angry 
shrug. “Stop brooding, Jim!” she 
complained. “We came to Mars of 
our own free will. There’s nothing 
on Earth I miss ! Nothing, you hehv?” 

“It’s all right for you to talk!” 
Jim said. “It don’t take so much to 
make a woman happy. A woman nev- 
er takes to craving things the way 
a man does.” 

“What things?” Mary Malden 
flared. “We’ve got a roof over our 
heads, haven’t we? When you broke 
your hand and had to quit the ring 
you never talked that way. No, sir! 
You were mighty grateful for a 
chance to start over on Mars !” 

“What did we get?” Jim grum- 
bled. “A roof over our heads, sure. 
A settler’s grant of five grand. But 
what else?” 

“You dare to ask me that?” Mary 
raged. “The best years of my life 
I’ve given you, Jim Malden. I’ve 
slaved and denied myself and gone 
without — ■” 

“Let’s not quarrel, Mary!” Jim 
said, wearily. 

He stood up and ran trembling fin- 
gers over his calloused, misshapen 
right fist. He saw again the light- 
drenched stadium on Earth, his op- 
ponent sparring for an opening, the 
drifting faces of the crowd. He shut 
his eyes and the bright, splendid vi- 
sion was gone. 

The pinched, gray face of his 
wife stared at him out of the flick- 


ering firelight, her pupils question- 
ing. She was thirty-four, but she 
looked fifty. Her hair straggled; her 
cheeks were sallow, and her lips 
were a tight, thin line. 

A sudden tenderness and grate- 
fulness came upon Jim Malden. He 
went up to her and patted her gently 
on the shoulder. “You’re all right, old 
girl!” he said. “Better get on with 
the supper now.” 

“You’re a good man, Jim!” Mary 
said, her eyes suddenly moist. “A 
fine figure of a man. You’ve been a 
good husband to me.” 

“Forget it,” Jim said. 

“It’s the emptiness, the loneliness,” 
Mary said. “I feel it too, Jim — espe- 
cially at night. We’ve a colony here; 
we’re all together, warm and friend- 
ly like we’d be in a little country 
town on Earth. But there’s a dif- 
ference too!” 

“Sure there is,” Jim agreed. “The 
land isn’t friendly; that’s the big 
difference. It’s just rock and sand, 
sand and more sand, blowing, drift- 
ing around. The canals are either 
dried up or filled with stagnant 
water. There’s no good, clean moon- 
light or fresh running water.” 

Jim Malden forced a grin. “But 
there’s nothing wrong with our 
neighbors, Marjr. No man has a right 
to fret and complain when he’s got 
a wife like you and good friends to 
stand by him. It’s the folks who 
make a place, Mary.” 

“Listen!” Mary said. 

O UTSIDE THE shack there arose 
a shrill clamor. Running foot- 
steps pattered along the quay and a 
child’s terrified scream drowned out 
the distant boom of a warning rock- 
et. 


(illustrated by Luros) 
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The woman walked slowly, like a 
somnabulisf, to her doom. 




Jim rushed to the wall and took 
down a gun. He looked at his wife, 
his face as grim as death. “You 
know what that is, Mary,” he said. 
“Promise me you won’t go out- 
side.” 

“Jim, stay here with me!” Mary 
pleaded, her lips white. "You don’t 
have to go. Not this time. You’ve 
risked your life more often than the 
others.” 

“You mustn’t talk that way,” Jim 
said; “I can’t shirk my duty.” 

“But you’ll be killed, Jim. This 
time the dreams will kill you. You’ve 
a right to think of me. Oh, can’t you 
see? You’ve been eating your heart 
out for Earth, for the old life. Your 
mind’s far away, back on Earth with 
the cheering crowds. You've been 
longing for the ring again the way 
a young man longs for a woman.” 

“Now Mary — ” 

“You’ll be trapped, Jim! Trapped 
and killed ! It’s a sickness with you 
now and you can’t fight it. The Mar- 
tian beast will get inside your mind, 
and you’ll see Earth again, you’ll 
see the ring. You’ll be sick and weak, 
but you won’t know how sick.” 

“I’ve got to live with myself, 
Mary! I’ve got to do my share of the 
fighting !” 

Jim took his wife firmly by the 
shoulder and drew her back into the 
warm room with its high-leaping 
fire. Avoiding her eyes, he walked 
quickly to the door and threw it 
open. He walked straight out into 
the darkness, his huge shoulders 
squared. 

An icy wind lashed his face, tore 
at his clothes. Up from the dark 
canal drifted a shimmering cloud as 
sinister as the barren heart of mid- 
night. 

The Martian seemed all eyes. Vi- 
cious and furtive, it drifted straight 
past Jim and then drifted slowly 
back. Like a great, night-shadowed 
jellyfish it swirled along the stag- 
nant tide, its eyes shifting about and 
lighting up its dark bulk. 

Far down the village street a wom- 
an wailed in torment. She came slow- 
ly into view, tottering along the 
quay, moving like a somnambulist 
through the shadows. She wheeled 
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suddenly, her face a livid mask of 
terror. 

“Wait!” Jim shouted. "Get back!” 

The woman continued to move 
forward, her hands pressed to her 
throat. She leapt with a despairing 
scream into the canal. 

Jim heard the splash, saw the Mar- 
tian 8v/eep forward to wrap itself 
about her. 

White-lipped, Jim raised his gun 
to his shoulder. As he took careful 
aim two tall figures emerged from 
shadows to stand at his side. 

Instantly a warm sense of com- 
radeship in danger swept over Jim. 
The man at his right was lean and 
sallow, with a gaunt, weather-beaten 
face. Jim recognized him. Grant 
Trask, a gentle, scholarly man who 
had spent his best years teaching 
school cn Earth. 

“Careful v/ith your aim, Jim!” 
Trask said. “It’s sending out merci- 
less cruel thoughts now — punishing 
thoughts. But soon it will be making 
us see the things we want most in 
life.” 

“That woman must have done 
something mighty horrible to throw 
herself into the canal at the first 
touch of its mind!” Jim muttered. 

“Not so horrible, Jim. Just some- 
thing human she’s been trying all 
these years to hide from herself. 
Martians can make the pangs of 
guilt and remorse seem intolerable !” 

The Martian was in motion again. 
It was coming closer, swirling up 
from the canal. Its eyes flashed, and 
shifted. 

Jim blasted. Lightning forked from 
his gun, brightening the canal. 

The Martian horror swirled back, 
quivered, and swept straight toward 
the three men like a devouring cloud. 
“Run for your life, Jim!” Trask 
shouted. “Run, run!” 

Jim turned and ran along the quay. 
The quay was filling with frightened 
villagers swarming from their shacks. 
As another warning rocket boomed 
Jim halted abruptly, aware of a firm 
hand on his arm. 

“It was a good try, Jim!” Trask 
said. 

Jim stared. Far in the distance 
a dark cloud faintly flecked with 


light was drifting desertward over 
the awakened village. 

“We’ll have to track it down now, 
Jim,” Trask said. “It has the taste 
of people in its dark mind. It will 
come back and kill again.” 

RANT TRASK knew more than 
Jim did about the Martians. 
His insatiable scholar’s curiosity had 
taken him often to the towering 
ruins in the northeastern desert 
where a vanished humanoid race had 
built vast monuments beneath the 
stars. 

Tremendous frescoes covered walls 
of crumbling stone, their pigments 
time-defying, gaudy with sun colors. 
Life on Mars had followed a strange 
evolutionary pattern. A primitive, 
amoebic form of intelligent life had 
survived the evolution of a humanoid 
race and the rich, exuberant growth 
of a humanoid culture. 

The humanoids had been resource- 
ful, creative, self-reliant; the amoe- 
bic life form parasitic and greedy. 
The amoebic life form, its powers 
of reproduction weakened by the 
slow drying up of the Martian 
deserts, had preyed on the human- 
oids in their great stone cities. 

Ever more insatiably it had 
drained the vital energies of the big- 
brained bipeds who resembled men. 
The lure it used was a psychic prod, 
inhuman, unnatural. It could make a 
man see the fulfillment of all his 
dreams in a blaze of glory. For thou- 
sands of years the humanoids, alone 
and in groups, driven and fearful, 
aspiring and maddened, had walked 
forward into the illusionary blaze 
of that deeper richer life — to be con- 
sumed utterly. 

Most of the amoeba forms had suc- 
cumbed to exhaustion and drought, 
but a few had lingered on, surviving 
the dying of the humanoid culture, 
sleeping for long ages in the desert 
v/astes. 

Now Earthmen, coming in rockets 
from Earth, had awakened them from 
their long slumber, filled them with 
a devouring hunger which nothing 
but death could slake. 

The second man who had stood 
with Jim on the quayside came up. 
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his face flushed with excitement. 
“No sense in making it a big party, 
Jim!” he said. “We’ll take care of it 
— just the three of us!” 

Dave Rawson was a big man with 
a shrewd, small, practical mind. When 
Martians threatened the village with 
their strange powers he was always 
in the forefront of the struggle. 

Dave Rawson ran an inn. An inn- 
keeper has to be popular and fear- 
less; an innkeeper has to stand 
behind a wide bar with his sleeves 
rolled to his elbows — a jolly, fear- 
less man. 

But deep in his heart Dave Raw- 
son was a blackguard. He cheated, 
lied and beat his wife; he liked to 
bully lesser colonists, the little men 
who came and went. 

Jim stared into the man’s deepset 
eyes and shrugged. “We’d better get 
started!” he said. 

The three men walked down the 
street and out of the village. Until 
the houses dwindled, the children 
followed them, admiring their air 
of fearlessness. The women watched 
from doorways with shining eyes. 
Some of the men made earnest ef- 
forts to join the party, but Grant 
Trask had a quiet, sure way of mak- 
ing his will prevail. 

“Next time, George. You’ve done 
more than your share of tracking!” 

“Stay with your wife, Fred. She’s 
111 and needs you.” 

B eyond the town the bleak 
Martian desert closed in like a 
flapping shroud. The wind howled 
and moaned, sending sandballs ca- 
reening down steep slopes, filling 
the air with a continuous rustling. 

Jim ploughed on with lowered 
head, dust stinging his nostrils, his 
gun jogging in the crook of his 
arm. 

“I can’t forget there were human 
beings on Mars once,” Trask said. 
“Big-brained bipeds who walked 
erect. Builders and dreamers with 
brain pans as large as ours. They 
hurled a torch to us from a dead and 
buried past. They gave us the moral 
right to carry on the fight.” 

^‘We’re men,” Rawson grunted. 
“The Martians are crawling blobs 


of slime. That’s enough for me!” 

“The Martians are as intelligent 
as we are,” Trask said. “They can 
get inside our minds and make our 
secret thoughts real, three-dimension- 
al. They can bring back Earth. They 
can offer men paradise, the forbid- 
den fruit, the lost Eden. If men re- 
fuse to eat they can turn the human 
sense of guilt into a cruel, punishing 
reality. One way or another, all men, 
are vulnerable.” 

“Where do you think it went. 
Grant?” Jim asked. 

“It will seek a deep hollow in the 
desert,” Trask said: “It is sluggish 
now with death, fat like a grave 
worm with the life of that tortured 
v/oman.” 

Shadows leapt across the desert, 
purpled the rolling dunes. On the 
far horizon a cloud floated, assuming 
grotesque shapes. 

Dawn was breaking over the desert 
when they found the Martian. It 
lay in a hundred foot hollow in t’ne 
tumbled sand, sluggish with its feast- 
ing, its eighty eyes almost motion- 
less in the chill light. 

The three men descended into the 
hollow with their guns in readiniss, 
their faces tight and strained. Trask 
was the calmest of the three. “Don’t 
shoot until we’re close,” he warned. 
“We can’t afford to miss this time.” 

Rawson said: “It’s watching us I 
Its eyes — ” 

Rawson’s speech congealed. 

Rawson saw a light shine out from 
the beast. It was white and dazzling. 
The beast’s eyes began to move, to 
shift about. 

As Rawson stared the eyes melted 
and ran together and became a lake 
of fire. 

“Dave, come backl” Trask shout- 
ed. “Dave, in the name of heaven — ” 

R awson was already running 
down into the hollow, his eyes 
bright with an eagerness such as he 
had never known. He tossed his 
gun aside, waved his arms. He ran 
faster. 

Ahead of him the lake of fire 
brimmed with a rosy radiance. Out 
of it floated an immense translucent 
bubble. The bubble was not empty. 
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Within it a woman stirred and 
opened sleepy eyes. 

The woman reclined at full length, 
her arms extended in voluptuous ap- 
peal. She had green cat’s eyes, and a 
mass of tumbled golden hair that 
encircled her pale face like a gar- 
land. Rubles scintillated against her 
fair skin. 

The bubble with its tantalizing 
burden floated toward Rawson, and 
the woman looked out at him, and 
desire rained hot coals on his blood. 

He fell to his knees and reached 
up with both arms as the bubble de- 
scended. 

"Dave, get up ! Get to your feet, 
man! You’re looking at nothing, 
you’re staring into vacancy!’’ 

The hands on Dave’s arm and 
shoulder were like steel bands. The 
hands of Grant Trask. 

Rawson swung about with a curse, 
his eyes red-rimmed. "It’s a lie! You 
want that woman for yourself. Get 
away from me or I’ll kill you!’’ 

“No, Dave!’’ Trask pleaded. “It’s 
an illusion; there’s nothing there!” 

Rawson struck Trask in the face. 
He gritted his teeth and pivoted 
away from Trask on his knees. He 
saw blood run from Trask’s mouth 
over his chin. 

He was glad that he had hurt 
Trask. He could see the bubble again 
and the woman was still extending 
her arms toward him. 

He got to his feet and staggered 
forward, his throat parched. 

Trask bent and picked up his gun. 
He followed Rawson patiently, anx- 
iously. He did not think of him- 
self, of his own safety. The savage 
blow which he had received meant 
nothing to him. Safe at home, in the 
village, he would have lain Raw- 
son out cold. 

But now Rawson was walking to 
his death, and had a claim on him. 
Friend or enemy; bully, sadist or 
coward — ^what did it matter? Raw- 
son was a human being in deadly 
peril, a man in desperate need of 
help. Rawson shared with Trask a 
common humanity. They were both 
men, facing a threat that was alien 
to humanity. 


J IM HAD seen the struggle and 
was advancing on the run, his 
gun raised. "Don't shoot, Jim!” 
"Trask called. “He sees something 
we can’t see! We’ve got to save him 
from himself!” 

Jim nodded and lowered his gun. 
But he still ran on. 

Trask caught up with Rawson 
fifty feet from the Martian. He 
seized his arm and ierked him about. 

“Listen to me, Rawson” he plead- 
ed. “You’re following a mirage. The 
beast has got inside your mind!” 

Rawson wrenched his arm free, his 
lips shaking. “That’s a lie! She’s 
beautiful and I’ll hold her in my 
arms if I die for it! She’s singing 
to me! Can’t you hear her?” 

“There’s nothing but empty desert 
ahead of us, Dave.” 

“You want her for yourself. I 
warned you before. Now — ” 

Rawson lurched suddenly. He 
grabbed Trask’s wrist and twisted 
it viciously. 

Rawson wrenched the gun from 
Trask’s hand and gave him a shove. 
As Trask went reeling backward 
Rawson raised the gun to his shoul- 
der and took careful aim. 

Rawson fired, putting bullet after 
bullet into Trask, spinning him 
about and hurling him to the ground. 

The desert sand spurted up about 
Trask sinking down in a red welter. 
Horror and pity looked for an in- 
stant out of ’Trask’s glazing eyes. He 
fell forward upon his face, twisted 
convulsively; he lay still. 

White with rage, Rawson crouched 
low as the sunlight threw a filmy 
haze between his reeling senses and 
the dead man. 

He saw Jim coming toward him 
through the glare, armed and furi- 
ous. 

“Stay back, Jim!” Rawson warned. 
“Don’t come any closer.” 

“I’m going to kill you, Rawson!” 
Jim said. “'You shot "Trask down in 
cold blood. He was the best friend 
you’ll ever have, and you shot him 
dead.” 

“Stay where you are, Jim! I warn 
you !” 

Jim’s face hardened. 

He was about to squeeze the trig- 
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ger of his gun when something in 
the desert between Rawson and the 
Martian stayed his hand. A flicker- 
ing and a whirling, a deepening of 
the shadows which surrounded the 
Martian. 

The shadows became vertical 
shafts of darkness in a matter of 
seconds. They converged and became 
a solid, moving wall closing in about 
Rawson. 

Rawson turned with a startled 
cry. 

The wall was circular and it swept 
in upon Rawson and embraced him 
from three sides. He was caught in 
a dark, circular trap which loomed 
swiftly up above him in chill and 
dripping darkness. 

The v/alls of a prison courtyard, 
the stones mottled and unyielding. 

Rawson began to shake. 

Far off in the dawn a bell tolled. 

Rawson recoiled, his back to the 
wall of the courtyard, a convulsive 
horror in his stare. 

A cold wind blew across the des- 
ert, stirring the sand at his feet. 
Around the edge of the wall came 
a procession of guards, walking 
slowly and two abreast. 

The rising sun hid behind a cloud. 

“No, no, I don't want to die !’’ Raw- 
son screamed. 

He dropped to his knees in plead- 
ing despair as the procession halted 
directly in front of him. A dark 
figure in the uniform of a prison 
warden spoke sharply. 

“Get up! Must we help you to 
walk?” 

Rawson cowered back against the 
wall, pleading, screaming. 

Two guards stepped forward and 
took hold of him. They dragged him 
to his feet. 

The walls of the prison swept 
away into chill, gray distances. 

The electric chair loomed out of 
shadows, wrapped in a pale blue 
light. 

Rawson was dragged screaming to 
the chair and strapped in. 

Rawson shook his head in dazed 
horror and saw that he was walk- 
ing straight forward into a blinding 
light. He was not condemned after 
all. His conscience had deceived him. 


He had murdered Trask, but the 
justice of Earth could not touch him. 
On Mars — 

The eyes of the Martian shifted 
about in the chill dawn as it moved 
forward to enfold Rawson. Its 
amoeba-like bulk flowed over him, 
in hideous, greedy folds. 

J IM STOOD motionless, his lips 
white, the gun still at his shoul- 
der. 

He had seen Rawson back away 
from him, and then rush straight 
toward the Martian with a scream 
of terror. He nov/ saw Rawson dis- 
appear. He could only guess at the 
reason for the mad act. But now a 
great white glow came from the Mar- 
tian. It swept toward Jim like the 
waves of an advancing sea. Out of 
the whiteness came voices, faces, a 
turbulent tide of moving, shouting 
people. 

Jim sucked in his breath. 

The great stadium loomed before 
him, bathed in dazzling light. 

Jim looked down over himself. 
He saw a firm-fleshed torso, black 
tights, the legs of a younger man. 
Far off in the glow he saw the ring, 
a figure he knew standing in one 
corner waiting for him. 

With a shout he moved forward 
between the crowds, pushing his 
way down the aisle, a surge of 
strength and pride mounting in him. 
His manager came toward him, 
slapped him soundly on the back. 

“Jim, Jim lad! He’s a pushover, 
Jim! The championship’s in the bag, 
Jim! Go in there, son, and let him 
have it! Hear those cheers? They’re 
all for you, Jim boy, all for you!” 

Light, excitement, joy, pride in a 
man’s own strength. 'The crowds 
shouting, pushing: the bright, light- 
flooded ring: the great moment: the 
breathless hour of glory and 
triumph. 

Jim stood very still, shaken, white, 
feeling the gun in his clasp, telling 
himself that he must not fail. 

Even the rope which rasped his 
palm as he climbed into the ring 
seemed as real as the gun. But he 
was aware of the gun too, aware 
of a dim, dark stirring just beyond 
the spendid vision. 
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He was in the ring and he was not 
in the ring. He was two men at once. 
Beyond the glimmering stadium 
lights, beyond that v/hite, steady 
blaze, luminous spots shifted about 
in a web of darkness. 

The eyes of the Martian beast 
were trained upon him, with a de- 
vouring greediness. 

Jim recoiled from the ringside, 
forcing his mind away from the 
referee, the big man in white tights 
facing him, the gleaming faces of 
the crowd. 

His fingers tightened on the gun. 

Jim blasted with a sudden, terrible 
concentration of all his faculties. 
He felt the gun leap in his clasp, 
saw the splendid vision dim and 
vanish. 

The Martian desert came wavering 
back, wrapped in the chill light of 
dawn. Grayness, chillness, came 
sweeping back forty million miles 
from Earth. 

The Martian beast shriveled in the 
searing blast. Its eyes opened, shut, 
puckered and ran hideously togeth- 
er on its shrinking bulk. Ten eyes 
became one, swelled to a hugely 
blinking orb filled with smoky 
light. Other eyes grew smaller, 
turned to blind lumps like gall 
blisters on terrestrial tree stumps. 

The Martian became a black, ooz- 
ing mass of charred jelly. It heaved 
and bubbled and ran in thin trickles 
over the sand. It became a thing of 
no real substance, a smudged residue 
like the jellyfish patterns cast up 
on the beaches of Earth by the re- 
sistless tides. 

Most of the jellyfish gone, dried 
out by the sun. Just water, dissolv- 
ing, running away, leaving only a 
faint, skeletal stain on the white 
and gleaming sand. 

J IM WAS trembling when he 
turned. The desert had never 
seemed so chill. Before his eyes 
stretched only desolation, emptiness, 
a bleak and hostile land. 

He started walking, vaguely aware 
that he was returning toward the 
village, but making no effort to fol- 
low a single trail. 

His anger at fate had something 
in it of the burnt out land. 


But then, miraculously, his despair 
ebbed a little. A man must carry on, 
he told himself grimly. 

Soon the sun was a bright blaze 
in the distance and he could see 
the village, and the gleaming waters 
of the canal. He had never thought 
of the village as a part of himself 
before. It v/as curious, but he had 
never actually thought of the vil- 
lage as something he had helped to 
build. 

Jim Malden, realist. Neither too 
good nor too bad. Just a stubborn 
fighter, liking his neighbors, liking 
kids and the rain on his face, and 
the good morning smell of frying 
bacon. Dogged, stubborn, wanting to 
do his part to make the Mars colony 
the kind of town a man could be 
proud of. 

Jim entered the town and walked 
down the silent quayside in the 
dawn, his huge shoulders squared. 

His shack had never seemed quite 
worth defending before. His wife 
and neighbors, sure — but not the 
shack itself. But now it wasn’t just 
a tin-walled squatter’s shack set 
down in a chill waste forty million 
miles from Earth. 

It was — home. 

Jim opened the door and went in- 
side. His wife had thrown herself 
down on a sofa, fully clothed, and 
her face in the dawn light was hag- 
gard and worn. 

Jim knelt beside the sofa and put 
his arms around her. 

“Time for breakfast, Mary!’’ he 
said. 

Mary opened her eyes. “Jiml” 

“I’ve come home, Mary! Thinking 
about Earth all the time, dreaming 
about Earth, was no good. I’ve come 
home to all the things a man never 
gets around to missing until he’s 
lost them.” 

His wife stared at him with shin- 
ing eyes. 

“A man’s home is wherever he’s 
fought and struggled and really 
lived, Jim,” she said, “Everybody 
changes. Everybody starts over every 
time the sun comes up. I knew you’d 
find that out someday, Jim. You've 
come home to Mars!” 

Jim kissed her. 
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Max pictured a beautiful woman 
taking form from a stream of 
transmuted elements streaming 
from the tube. 


Councilman Curlis would never 
cooperate with Max Fleigh's 
plans for overthrow. But a 
duplicate of Curtis, a similacra 
which could not be distinguish- 
ed from the real man, would 
follow Fleigh’s orders to per- 
fection. And one man, Jeremiah 
Greek, knew the secret of mak- 
ing the duplications . , . 


M ax FLEIGH’S heavy jowls 
relaxed and he chuckled 
without humor as he exam- 
ined the knots that bound the man at 
his feet. Quite impersonally, he 
planted the toe of his boot in Curtis’ 
ribs, listened to the muffled grunt of 
pain, and decided that the gag was 
effective. For once. Slim had done a 
good job, and there was nothing 
wrong. It was probably unnecessary, 
anyway, but there could be no bun- 
gling when the future of the Plutar- 
chy was at stake. 
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Incompetence had cost them an em- 
pire once, and there would be no 
third opportunity. The stupid de- 
mocracies that had called themselves 
a World Union had colonized the 
planets and ruled them without plan. 
And when Mars, Venus, and the Jo- 
vian Worlds had revolted and set up 
a Planet Council, all that Earth 
could do was to come crawling to it, 
begging polite permission to join 
what they should have owned ! 

But that had been before practical 
realists had kicked out the dreamers 
and set up the Plutarchy under an 
iron discipline that could implement 
its plans. Now they were heading 
back toward their lost empire, col- 
onizing the asteroids and establish- 
ing claims that gave them a rough 
rule over the outlaws who had re- 
treated there. With the Council soft- 
ened up by years of cautious propa- 
ganda, they were in a position to ask 
and receive a Mandate over the scat- 
tered planetoids. 

It was the opening wedge, and all 
they needed. Once the asteroids 
could be given spurious indepen- 
dence to seek a Council seat, they 
would be ready to strike at the Jo- 
vian Worlds. With proper incidents, 
propaganda, and quislings, plus the 
planetoids to separate Jupiter from 
Mars, there could be no question of 
the outcome. Earth would gain a ma- 
jority of three votes, and the Coun- 
cil would be the basis of a new and 
greater Plutarchy. 

Fleigh gave the bound body of 
Curtis another careless kick and went 
forward to the cabin, where the lanky 
form of his companion was hunched 
dourly over the controls of the little 
space-craft. “How’s it going, Slim?” 

“So-so.” Slim ejected a green 
stream of narcotic juice and grinned 
sourly. “But I still say we been 
crowdin’ our luck too hard !” 

“Rot! Lay out the right moves, 
cover all possibilities, out-maneuver 
your enemies, and you don’t need 
luck! Ever play chess?” 

“Nope, can’t say I did. Played the 
horses on Mars, though, time we h’ist- 
ed the Euphemeron. Won, too — af- 
ter I bought my lucky ghost charm; 


been in the chips ever since!” Slim’s 
grin widened, but his face remained 
stubbornly unconvinced. 

Fleigh chuckled. If the planetoid 
outlaws depended on magic, while 
the Council visionaries spouted sen- 
timental twaddle, so much the better 
for the realists. “Charms don’t work 
in politics. Slim. We have to antici- 
pate resistance. And you saw what 
happened to our fine Martian Coun- 
cilor Curtis when he decided to ex- 
pose us and ruin the Mandate !” 

“Yeah.” Slim’s yellow teeth chewed 
thoughtfully on his cud. “S’pose 
he’d stood on Mars, though?” 

“We’d have dropped hints of just 
the information he needed on Ceres 
and trapped him there — as we did. 
Checkmate !” 

“Or check-out! So when he don’t 
come back, they smell a rat — an’ I 
ain’t plannin’ on bein’ around to 
chew rat-poison. My grandpappy 
killed a Councilor once — poor grand- 
pappy! ...Hey, there’s the rock!” 

T here was no outward sign of 
life on the barren little plane- 
toid. But as the ship came to a grind- 
ing stop in a narrow gorge, a con- 
cealing shield snapped over them, 
and a crudely painted sign blazed 
out in phosphorescent gaudiness on 
one rocky wall: SIMILACRA, LTD. 
Jeremiah Greek, Prop. (A line in 
Greek characters.) Specialist; (An- 
other line in Greek characters.) 

Fleigh came out of the lock first 
and paused while he waited for Slim 
to shoulder the tarpaulin-covered 
Curtis and follow. He grinned and 
pointed at the Greek characters in 
the sign. "Magician and wonder- 
worker; specialist in imitation and 
mockery,” he translated. “I looked it 
up on Mars, so don’t go thinking it’s 
some kind of spell... Now if the old 
fool will open up...” 

Max remembered his own precon- 
ceptions of Greek’s process, pictured 
various impressive-looking apparatus, 
which included a large tube through 
which some sort of lightning zig- 
zagged, and a beautiful woman tak- 
ing form from a stream of trans- 
muted elements streaming from the 
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top. It was nothing like such cine- 
matic legerdermain, of course. 

“Why ain’t English good enough 
for him?’’, complained Slim. “I don’t 
go for that magic stuff, Max. We 
been. . .’’ 

But the Sigma v/as already swing- 
ing back on its tips to reveal a pas- 
sage through the rock. A little, shriv- 
eled man in tattered shorts and thick- 
lensed glasses stood motioning them 
in impatiently, and the door closed 
silently when they obeyed his sum- 
mons. They headed down a side pas- 
sage toward a ramp and the sound of 
busy humming. 

Greek threw open a door and 
pointed to a table where the dupli- 
cate of Councilor Curtis lay, with a 
duplicate Jeremiah Greek fussing 
over it and humming through his 
nose. The guide dropped to a bench 
and began removing his chest and 
inserting a fresh power pack between 
two terminals. 

Slim’s mouth dropped open and 
his burden slipped from his back to 
the floor with a sodden thump, while 
he stared from one Greek to the 
other, and back to the first. His fin- 
gers were stretched in the ancient 
sign of the horns as he watched the 
changing of accumulators, and his 
voice was hoarse and uncertain. “A 
damned robot!’’ 

“Not a robot — a similacrum,” de- 
nied the owl-eyed man who must 
have been the original of the metal 
creature. “I’m a mimesist, not a crea- 
tor. A robot has independent life, 
but that’s only a limited copy of my 
memories and habits, like this phoney 
Curtis. And those tapes you brought 
me, Fleigh — they stink!” 

He gestured toward the spools of 
the marvelous wire that could record 
electromagnetic waves of any type 
of frequency up to several million 
megacycles. In one corner, a stereo- 
player was running one off, but the 
vision screen was fuzzy, and the 
voice part was a mass of gibberish. 

Fleigh scowled at it, and turned 
back suspiciously to Greek. “Sure 
you know how to use them? Those 
were made by — ” 


“By a fool who had a shield leak 
in his scanner! Only a few were any 
good. I was using pancyclic tape be- 
fore you ever saw a stereo-record. 
Where' do you think I impress my 
similacrum’s memory — on a real 
brain? It takes miles of tape to feed 
the selectrons! I did the best I could, 
but... Here, take a look!” He 
reached into the false Curtis’ mouth 
and did something that made the 
figure sit up suddenly. 

Max went over and muttered into 
the thing’s ear, but after the first 
few answers it lapsed into sullen si- 
lence, and he swung back toward 
Greek. “I told you Curtis had to be 
perfect! This wouldn’t fool a Jo- 
vian !’’ 

“And I told you I wasn't Jehovah 
— I specialize in mechanical imita- 
tions,” Greek answered shortly. “Bum 
tape, bum similacrum! If you 
brought me some decent reels. I’ll 
see v/hat I can do, though.” 

F leigh grunted and yanked the 
tarpaulin off the real Curtis. At 
the sight, new interest appeared on 
Greek’s face, and he came over to 
examine the Councilor, but stopped 
after a cursory look had shown that 
the man was still alive. 

He nodded. “That’s more like it, 
Fleigh. I’ll set. up an encephalograph 
and ideoform analyzer and record di- 
rectly off his mind — it’s better than 
feeding impressions from tapes, any- 
way, though I always used an editing 
circuit before. Okay, you’ll get some- 
thing his own mother would swear 
was perfect.” 

“When?” 

“Depends. Narrow-band analysis 
would take a couple weeks, but it’d 
be permanent. If I run an all-wave 
impressor in, the tapes will be barely 
affected. I can do it in ten-twelve 
hours, but your similacrum will be- 
gin to fade in a week, and wash out 
completely in a month.” 

“Suits me,” Fleigh decided. “We 
won’t need him more than a few 
days; any place where Slim and I 
can catch up on our sleep while you 
finish?” 

Greek’s double came to life at a 



Fleigh came out of the lock first and paused while he waited for Slim to shoulder 
the tarpaulin-covered Curtis and follow... 


signal and led them down a series 
of rock corridors to a room that 
lacked nothing in comfort, then went 
silently out and left them alone. To 
Fleigh’s relief. Slim tested the bed in 
sour displeasure, pulled a blanket 
off, and rolled up on the floor, leav- 
ing the flotation mattress unoccu- 
pied. He had as little use for such 
luxuries as his boss had for his pres- 
ence in the same bed. Max climbed 
in and adjusted the speegee dial to 
perfect comfort with a relaxed grunt 
of pleasure. 

He had no intention of sleeping, 
though, while things that concerned 
him were going on. Three hours lat- 
er, he heaved out and slipped silent- 
ly down the rocky halls on sponge- 
rubber slippers, ^t his training had 
covered tte stupidity of spy-stereos. 


and there was nothing stealthy about 
his entry into the laboratory. Greek 
looked up from a maze of wires and 
gadgets with faint surprise but no 
suspicion. 

“Couldn’t sleep,’’ Fleigh volun- 
teered apologetically. “I was wonder- 
ing if you had any barbiturates?’’ 

A few minutes later he took the 
tablet from Greek’s double and 
turned back down the hallway with 
a muttered thanks. He had learned 
all he wanted to know. Both Greeks 
and Curtises were present and ac- 
counted for, where they belonged, 
and the mimesist was busy about his 
work; there was no funny business 
involved. Actually, he had expected 
none, but it never did any harm to 
make sure of such things when deal- 
ing with men who were outside the 
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law of either the Plutarchy or the 
Council. 

Slim was snoring and kicking 
about on the floor when he returned, 
and he grinned as he plopped back 
onto the mattress. The outlaws were 
useful enough now. But once Earth 
took over the Mandate, something 
would have to be done about them; 
too many were the wrong sort to fit 
into the Plutarchy. Fleigh stretched 
with a self-satisfied yawn, and 
slipped into well-earned sleep. 

G REEK’S similacrum wakened 
them in the morning and led 
them back to the laboratory, where 
the scientist was waiting beside the 
imitation Curtis. The real Councilor 
must have been drugged, for he lay 
unconscious on one of the tables. 
Fleigh wasted only a casual glance 
at him, and then turned to the new 
similacrum as Greek flipped it on. 

This time his tests were longer, 
and there were no sullen silences 
from the imitation. Its response was 
quick, sure, and completely correct; 
the real Curtis could have done no 
better, and Fleigh stepped back at 
last and nodded his approval. He’d 
demanded a perfect similacrum, and 
it had been delivered. 

“You’re sure it has a good strong 
desire to live?’’ he asked briefly as 
he fished into his bag for the little 
prepared relay that was ready. 

Greek smiled faintly. “They all 
have that — they couldn’t pass as nor- 
mal men without it. And if your di- 
mensions were correct, you should 
have no trouble installing your re- 
lay.” 

He stripped aside the blouse, to 
reveal a small cavity in the back of 
the similacrum, with a bundle of lit- 
tle wires wMch Fleigh hooked onto 
the relay. It' slipped in, and locked 
firmly. Greek undipped the tiny 
switch from inside the machine’s 
mouth. The animation v/ithin the 
similacrum disappeared at once, to 
snap back again as a switch on 
Fleigh’s bag v.’as pressed. A little 
circle of the pancyclic strip moved 
over a scanner inside the bag, send- 
ing out a complex wave, while a re- 


ceiver in the similacrum’s back re- 
sponded by closing the relay. Then 
the animation was cut off again, and 
came back at once on a second pres- 
sure of the switch. 

“Attempted removal of the relay 
will destroy all circuits, just as you 
ordered,” Greek assured the opera- 
tive. “Well?” 

Fleigh’s face mirrored complete 
satisfaction. “You get the fire eme- 
ralds, as promised !” 

He reached into the bag and came 
out with a little bundle, a grin 
stretched across his face. It stayed 
there while Greek moved forward 
quickl}’-, to stagger back wit’n a 
chopped-off scream as the slugs 
poured into his face and exploded his 
head into a mangled mess of blood 
and grey tissue ! 

For a second, the Greek double 
moved forward, but it turned with a 
shriek and went down the hall at a 
clumsy run as Fleigh ripped the 
smoking gun from the package. He 
let it go. Curtis’ head dissolved un- 
der a second scries of slugs, and only 
the similacrum of the Councilor was 
left in tile laboratory with tlie two 
men. 

Slim closed his mouth slowly and 
reached for his green narcotic, but 
he made no protest. The other moved 
about, gat'nering up combustibles and 
stacking them in a corner, then set- 
ting fire to the pile. 

“Which takes care of almost every- 
thing, Slim,” Fleigh said calmly. 
They headed out and down the hall 
toward their ship, with the imitation 
Curtis moving quietly along behind. 
Another slug from the gun destroyed 
the lock on the big Sigma, and they 
pushed through, cut into the rocky 
gorge. “Nothing left to chance, and 
a perfect red herring to cover up Cur- 
tis’ disappearance.” 

S LIM DUCKED into the lock and 
went forward to the controls. 
“Uh-huh. Grandpappy’d sure of ad- 
mired you. Max! Used to look just 
the same when he drilled somebody 
he didn’t like... All set for take- 
off?” 

“Forgetting anything, Slim?” 
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The outlaw looked up in puzzled 
surprise, while Fleigh shook his head 
and went over to the receiver. There 
was no sense in trying to teach the 
fool anything, apparently, but at 
least he might have learned elemen- 
tary caution from his mode of life. 
The Plutarch operative ripped out 
the tape from the illegal all-wave re- 
corder and slipped it into a play- 
back slot, while slow comprehension 
crossed the other’s face. 

But everything v/as in order, with 
the usual hash of faint signals on 
various frequencies. There were no 
signs of a strong response, such as 
would have been made by any at- 
tempt on Greek’s part to double-cross 
him with a call to the outside. He 
set the receiver to record, and went 
toward the rear cabin and the simi- 
lacrura, while the ship blasted off 
and headed toward Mars. 

The false Curtis was already at a 
table, and groping through a bag of 
notes the original Councilor had car- 
ried. It looked up as Fleigh came in, 
grimaced, and went on organizing 
the papers before it. The operative 
dropped to a chair with his familiar 
humorless chuckle. 

“You realize your life is depend- 
ent on obediance, uh — Curtis?” 

“Would I have let you kill myself 
otherwise?” the thing asked grimly. 
“Leave that control gadget of yours 
where I can get it, and you’ll feel 
the difference between my hands 
and mere flesh ones! But meantime. 
I’ll cooperate, since I have no choice; 
I suppose you intend helping me 
with my speech before the Council?” 

Fleigh’s appreciation for the pecu- 
liar genius of Greek went up several 
points, as he assented tersely. The 
thing was perfect, or so nearly so 
that it seemed to consider itself the 
real man. There would be no trouble 
on that score. As for the control bag 
— he had no intention of letting that 
out of his hands until the simila- 
crum was turned off. 

It gestured toward the notes with 
a motion peculiar to Curtis. “You’d 
only ruin anything you edited, 
Fleigh. I’m perfectly capable of writ- 


ing the thing myself, and it’ll sound 
like me! But if I’m going to give you 
a clean sheet and not make the whole 
Council suspicious. I’ll need more 
information than I have. I must have 
the whole picture, so that I can take 
care of all objections without run- 
ning counter to what some other 
Councilors may know already. Also, 

I think you’d better learn to address 
me as Councilor Curtis!’ 

“Quite so. Councilor,” Fleigh 
agreed, and this time the amusement 
in his laugh was genuine. “Now if 
you’ll tell me what you know of our 
plans and methods, I’ll fill in the 
blanks. But I want to see that speech, 
when you’re finished.” 

I T WAS amazing, the amount of 
evidence Curtis had managed to 
accumulate in a brief week; or per- 
haps much of it had been in his 
hands before, and only needed or- 
ganizing against what they had let 
him find on Ceres. It was enough to 
have ruined all hopes of Earth’s get- 
ting the Mandate, and seriously en- 
dangered her relations with the Plan- 
et Council in addition. Fleigh made 
a mental note to press for an in- 
vestigation of some of the outland 
operatives as he began filling in 
the missing links in the other’s in- 
formation. 

Curtis took the facts down in a 
note-book, grim-faced and silent, 
checked them back, and reached for 
the typewriter. The first part of the 
speech he had meant to deliver need- 
ed but slight modification, and 
Fleigh read it over the similacrum’t 
shoulder as it operated the machine. 
Then the going grew tougher, and 
there were long pauses while the 
thing considered, revising a word 
here, or changing a paragraph there. 
It disregarded Fleigh’s suggestions 
with the same disdain that would 
have been on the real Councilor’s 
face, and the operative began to re- 
alize that it was justified. When it 
came to writing speeches, he was 
only an amateur, and this was pro- 
fessional work. 

He was beginning to regret that 
the thing could have a life of only 
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from a week to ten days, when it 
finished; Earth could have used such 
a propagandist, particularly one ac- 
cepted on the Council as Mars’ chief 
representative! Curtis’ speeches had 
always been good, but he had never 
realized that the man’s talents would 
have been equally good on propa- 
ganda. It was hard to believe that 
this was fiction, as he listened to 
the calm, assured voice running 
through it, apparently reciting only 
the simple truth, and yet coloring 
every word with some trick of ora- 
tory that seemed to make it glow 
with virtue and integrity. 

“Perfect!” he commented when it 
was finished. He cut off the relay 
signal, watched the similacrum slip 
to the floor, and went forward to the 
control cabin with a full measure of 
satisfaction. Earth could not fail! 

And already the red disc of Mars 
was large and close on the view- 
plate Fleigh hadn’t realized the time 
the writing of the speech had taken, 
but he did not regret a second of it 
as Slim began nursing the ship dov/n 
through the thin atmosphere toward 
the Solar Center. 

T he taste of coming victory 
was strong in Max Fleigh as he 
waited outside the Martian House 
the next day, but Slim was still 
glum and morose. Part of that was 
probably due to his orders to 
stay out of the usual outlaw haunts 
on the planet, where the police might 
have picked him up and ruined the 
whole plan. The rest, Fleigh decided, 
was just his natural fear of what he 
could not understand. 

The outlaw was grumbling and 
turning his lucky ghost charm over 
and over in his palms. “Leavin’ the 
thing run around this way! We 
been lucky. Max, but tain’t reasona- 
ble to figger it’ll hold! You shoulda 
let me tail him!” 

“Sure, Slim. People expect him to 
go around with you at his heels, no 
doubt!” Fleigh spat dango seeds out 
of the open car window, and took 
another bite of the cool fruit before 
going on. “We have to let him cir- 
culate; no Councilor just back from a 
two-week trip would hole up before 


this meeting, when he had instruc- 
tions to pick up and last minute de- 
tails piling in. Besides, we’re not 
dealing with Curtis now, but with 
a machine. And it knows who its 
master is! The minute I cut the re- 
lay, or it gets ten miles away from 
me — no life!” 

He spotted the similacrum coming 
down ^e steps and jumped out to 
open the car door. Slim grunted dour- 
ly, pulling his chauffeur’s cap fur- 
ther down over his forehead, but he 
took the curt order from Curtis with 
no other protests and headed the big 
car toward the Council Chambers. 
The Councilor passed over two slips 
of elaborate pasteboard and leaned 
back against the seat. 

“Passes for the two of you. Are 
you sure Slim knows what he’s to 
do?” 

There was a disgusted sound from 
the front, but Fleigh ignored it. 
“He’d better; we’ve been over it of- 
ten enough. But go ahead and make 
sure.” 

The similacrum ticked off the 
points with incisive authority. The 
Council Chamber was radiation proof, 
and since Curtis would not be trust- 
ed with the relay signal, the success 
of the whole thing depended on 
Slim’s behavior. Max had secured a 
duplicate of his signal generator 
which the outlaw was to use outside 
the Assembly, while Fleigh went in- 
side with his and waited. The opera- 
tive had developed complete confi- 
dence in the ability of the false Cur- 
tis, and he was sure of his own part. 
It was all up to Slim, but there was 
no reason for him to fail, and he had 
always taken orders well enough be- 
fore. 

Actually, it all went off with per- 
fect smoothness. The guards passed 
him in after a careful scrutiny of 
his permit, and he carried the brief- 
case that held the generator up to 
the gallery and turned it on. Seconds 
later, the similacrum came through 
the big doorway, with only a slight 
flicker of uncertainty as the anti- 
radiation shield touched him and he 
passed from one generator to the 
other. 
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Curtis walked along the aisle with 
the proper confidence and attention 
to his friends, presented his cre- 
dentials for the purely perfunctory 
examination, and turned off into one 
of the little council-rooms. Two of 
the other Martian Councilors fol- 
lowed him, and passed out of Fleigh’s 
field of view, bui he was not wor- 
ried about that. Slim came slouching 
down the gallery stairs and dropped 
into a seat beside the operative, put- 
ting the duplicate generator between 
his feet. 

“Satisfied?” 

“Perfect,” Fleigh assured him. 
They would reverse it going out. 
After that, Curtis would announce 
that he was leaving on a long trip 
to Ganymede, and they would be able 
to dispose of the similacrum with- 
out any parts left to show what he 
was. 

T hen CURTIS came back into 
the main chamber. Apparently 
the Council had been waiting for his 
return, for the Sergeant-at-Arms 
waved for order, and the meeting be- 
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gan, with almost no preliminaries. 
Earth brought up the subject of the 
Mandate, and the head of the Venus 
Council began to come to his feet. 
But Curtis was up first, and the 
Chair recognized him. 

Fleigh relaxed completely as the 
familiar words of the speech began 
to come to him, while the Venusans 
glanced about in surprise, and then 
began to listen. A moment later they 
were under the sway of his oratory. 
The single speech should do it, since 
the question had been tentatively de- 
cided in favor of Earth at the last 
meeting, pending Curtis’ investiga- 
tion. By night, the Mandate should 
be a fait accompli, and Earth could 
begin moving out her mercenary le- 
gions in the squat “mining” freight- 
ers. 

Fleigh had a pretty good idea of 
who would lead them. He’d been in 
line for promotion for some time al- 
ready, and the Plutarch had dropped 
hints of the outcome of success. It 
would be good to leave the dubious 
position of operative and become a 
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(ContliiUPd From rage 83) 
legally recognized governor of the 
mandate planetoids, to settle down 
and begin organizing his own private 
little plans for the Plutarch’s job! 

Slim nudged him with a bony knee, 
but Fleigh was too wrapped in his 
own thoughts to bother until the 
other seized his elbow and hissed 
at him. Then he came out of his day- 
dreams. Something was going on — 
the Councilors were paying too care- 
ful attention, and the Earth Delega- 
tion didn’t look right! In a second, 
his mind was back on the speech, 
and the words came to a chilling fo- 
cus in his ears. 

“...found the organization incon- 
ceivably complex. And yet the basic 
pattern is old — old as the barbarism 
that prompted it. Gentlemen, I have 
only my word as evidence now, but 
I can name names and give exact lo- 
cations that will enable our Plane- 
tary Police to confirm every word 
of it before night falls on this meet- 
ing. The Plutarch of Earth, on the 
twentieth of April, forty-two years 
ago, gave the following orders, which 
I quote . . . ” 
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Fleigh grabbed for Slim’s genera- 
tor, and yanked the button savagely, 
but still the damning words went 
on, detail piling on exact detail, 
while Secret Servicemen moved for- 
ward to cut the speaker off from the 
Earth Delegates. Their rudeness was 
an open declaration that Earth was 
immediately severed from the Coun- 
cil! Max ripped out the generator, 
crushing the delicate tubes in his 
hands. He was stamping on his own 
device at the same time, but the 
voice went on unchecked! 

Down on the floor, Curtis looked 
upwards without pausing in his de- 
tailed list of evidence, found the 
operative’s eye, and grinned. Then 
he resumed* his normal gravity and 
went on ! 

Slim’s hands were trembling and 
fumbling over his charm. Fleigh 
practically carried him to the aisle, 
and dragged him along as he made 
his way up the infinite distance to 
the gallery door. Every step was 
made with the expectation of a shout- 
ed order from Curtis that would send 
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the big explosive slugs tearing 
through him, but it did not come. 
Instead, there was only the quiet 
continuance of the speech, and Slim’s 
hoarse prayers to the ghosts of the 
charm to save them. 

Surprisingly, the doors opened in 
the hands of the courteous guards, 
and the hall was before them, with 
no police in sight. Max cut Slim’s 
babbled relief off with a crisp whis- 
per. “We’re not out of it, you fool! 
Ten to one, it’s cat and mouse, with 
us the losers. But if we’re going to 
make use of the tenth chance, shut 
up! Walk, damn it, and grin!" 

T here was another flight of 
stairs leading down, a long hall, 
and a second door that opened 
promptly and politely as they neared 
it. Then the main steps led down to 
the street. It was impossible that the 
similacrum could have given no or- 
ders for t’neir arrest; as impossible 
as that the relay could be tampered 
with! But the big car waited at the 


curb, and there were still no police. 

Reaction left Slim drooling nar- 
cotic juice over the hands that were 
caressing and kissing the charm. 
Fleigh yanked him savagely into the 
car and gunned the electros. It went 
tearing out into the street under 
full power, while a wild yell of de- 
spair ripped out of the outlaw’s 
throat. 

“My ghost charm!’’ He was paw- 
ing frantict-lly at the door lock, with 
his face swivelled around toward the 
bright receding twinkle of the metal 
piece on the sidewalk behind. “Max ! 
Max !’’ 

“Shut up and stay put ! There must 
be a hundred more of those things 
you can buy if we get out of this.’’ 
Fleigh freed a hand and forced the 
cringing fool back into the seat, 
where he relaxed woodenly, terror 
fading out to sullen despair that 
gradually mingled with doubt. 

“Then let’s get out quick. Max ! 
Oncet we hit Earth, I know a guy’s 
got another. Tain’t as good a ghost 
with it as mine, but it ain’t no fake, 
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neither! You gotta give me enough 
to get it. Max!” 

Fleigh hid his thin grin from the 
other. They’d need more than a 
ghost charm or even planning if 
they ever Avent to Earth! He’d seen 
what happened to failures there, and 
he knew that it would be better to 
walk into the nearest Planet Police 
Bureau. But he reached over sooth- 
ingly and patted the outlaw’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘Sure, Slim. We’ll get you an- 
other, maybe before we leave here.” 

It shouldn’t be hard to find one 
of the charm peddlers, and dope up 
a story. There was a place on Venus 
where they could hide, once Slim 
worked up his nerve to pilot them 
there — and provided that their luck 
held long enough to keep the police 
from impounding the little craft. But 
the hideout would take money, and 
that had to come first. Planning took 
care of that; he’d always been care- 
ful to avoid tieing his personal for- 
tune up in the Earth Operative 
strongholds. 

He swung the car around a corner, 
glanced up at a jeweler’s sign, and 
cursed without slowing down. The 
red light was on, warning that it had 
iieen raided. One of his secret quar- 
ters gone! 

He stopped obediantly for a 
ihrough highway, and roared on. But 
the second was no better. There was 
sweat on his forehead, and his hands 
were slippery with it when he head- 
ed out Mars Center Canal into the 
suburbs. Damn Curtis! It was im- 
possible for him to have found the 
hideout — or should have been! 

But there was no warning light 
i.n the windov/ of the third and last 
place. The lawyer’s faded sign tvvung 
in the thin wind, and everything was 
serenely peaceful. Fleigh jerked 
Glim out of the car, set its automatic 
chauffeur, and let it go rolling off. 

Then he moved up the steps with 
the outlaw at his heels, listened cau- 
tiously at the door, and nodded. The 
steady click of a typewriter indicat- 
ed that the scrawny little secretary 
was doing the routine office-work, 
and Sammy must have been undis- 
(Contluued On Fa^e 88) 
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(Continued From I’asre 87) 
turbed. He opened the door eagerly, 
to a louder clicking from the type- 
writer. 

A bove it, Curtis looked up with 
an assured smile, and waved the 
grandfather of all hand weapons at 
him in genial greeting! 

“Come in. Max,” he said cordial- 
ly. “Like my double’s speech?” 

Slim’s trembling hand fumbled out 
automatically in the sign of the 
horns. His blanched mouth worked 
furiously, but the words refused to 
come until Curtis turned to him. 
Then jerked back, waving his fin- 
gers. “He couldn’ta... We’d of beat 
him... Max/ He’s dead! He’s a 
ghost !” 

Fleigh’s hand groped for him, and 
missed. Another apparition came 
into the room from the inner office. 
This one was a shrivelled, little man, 
with owl-eyes that blinked at them 
out of thick-lenscd spectacles. Jere- 
miah Greek picked up a pencil with 
a contented grin, drew it across the 
bare flesh of his arm; and held the 
red mark that rose on the skin out 
toward the outlaw. 

“In the flesh,” he stated. 

But Slim was no longer listening. 
Slowly, as if moved by worn-down 
clock-works, he slid down the wall 
and his dead-faced head bent for- 
v/ard to meet the knees that drew 
upwards. There he stayed, motion- 
less. 

“If that’s catatonic return to the 
foetal position, it’s an all-time re- 
cord for speed,” Curtis commented 
with quiet interest. “Sit down. Max. 
You seem to have overestimated your 
companion’s moral fiber, and under- 
estimated your opponent’s. Never 
count on luck! It takes planning 
to get anywhere in this universe... 
By the way, Jeremiah Greek is the 
original inventor of pancyclic tape: 
you should have checked up on him, 
before you trusted him, and found 
out the way your Plutarchy gypped 
him out of his invention. He wasn’t 
the sort of man who’d cooperate very 
well with Earth. In fact, he was the 
sort who could and would fake a 
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tape for your recorder to cover up 
the call he put in under my code 
to the Martian Council!” 

Fleigh moved toward the chair as 
the gun commanded, only half con- 
scious of the words. He sank into a 
sitting position, his mind churning 
savagely and getting nowhere. Play 
along! Keep your eyes open! If you 
let the other guy make the moves, 
he'll slip up somewhere. It was basic 
training to operatives, though there 
was uncertainty in even that logic 
now. But there was nothing else to 
do. 

Greek picked up the account. 
“With a promise of secrecy from 
Councilor Curtis, and a chance to 
do legitimate research here, I felt 
quite free to drop my very doubtful 
loyalty to my native planet, Mr. 
Fleigh. Those two similacra you shot 
were crude, and the brain and blood 
imitation was quite poor, I thought. 
But fortunately, you didn’t investi- 
gate thoroughly.” 

“I didn’t think the relay control 
could fail. So you simply let the 
similacrum collapse and took its 
place?” Fleigh was forcing himself 
to casualness, while his brain hashed 
over all the rules for upsetting a 
trap. But it returned inevitably to 
the basic need of stalling for time, 
and keeping them talking. 

“Not at all,” Curtis corrected him. 
“We were late returning, so they 
simply used an all-wave receivtr to 
record your control signal on pancy- 
clic tape, inserted it into a generator, 
and the similacrum had his freedom 
in his pocket two minutes after you 
turned on your control in the Coun- 
cil Chamber. You really didn’t think 
I’d leave my speech in the middle to 
chase you, when I had a perfectly 
good double, surely?” 

F LEIGH’S eyes darted to Slim, 
but there would be no help from 
that quarter. Not a muscle had moved 
since the outlaw had collapsed onto 
the floor! 

He forced himself to relax deliber- 
ately. Relax ! As long as he was 
tensed up in the chair, they’d watch 
(Continaed On Page 90) 
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him, but they’d be less cautious if 
he seemed to abandon hope. And he 
was younger and faster than they 
were, in spite of his fat. 

Greek’s amused cackle broke his 
chain of thought. “So simple a so- 
lution, Max! But of course, an in- 
volute brain v/ould miss just that... 
That’s fine, relax! And v/hen you 
start anything, you’ll be surprised 
to find how quickly and efficiently 
a couple of sentimental visionary 
fools can shoot! Or do you think, 
Councilor, that we’re really such 
fools?’’ 

“I doubt it,” Curtis answered, with 
the same hard amusement in his 
voice. “As I see it, a reactionary is 
simply unable to adapt to new con- 
ditions; he’s filled with a blind, stub- 
born dependence on the rude past. 
And brute force is an admission of 
that intellectual poverty. Max, you 
should have studied history better. 
The addle-pated idealists have a 
peculiar habit of winning.” 

They stood there, grinning and 
studying their captive with the one 
thing in the universe he had never 
encountered — open contempt. Fleigh 
wet his lips, glancing from one to 
the other, and considering the hope- 
less distance to the door. 

And suddenly the beginnings of an 
idea permeated through the hard 
knot of fear in his brain. They didn’t 
believe in brute force ! They wouldn’t 
kill him without provocation; and 
they couldn’t turn him in to the po- 
lice! 

He swung back to Curtis, and this 
time there was a grin on his own 
lips. “You said you promised Mr. 
Greek secrecy. Councilor. Not immu- 
nity, because the old law against 
making robots is too strong; and 
similacra would be considered robots. 
Well, just how do you figure you 
can turn me over to the authorities 
without breaking that promise and 
having him strung up beside me?” 

“I never meant to turn you in,** 
Curtis answered. 

“And you said yourself that brute 
force was stupid!” 

“Quite true.” It was Greek who 
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answered this time. “But the rules 
of justice sometimes invoke it. The 
penalty for treason, like that for 
robotry, is still death, though we’ve 
abandoned most other reasons for 
capital punishment.’’ 

“Then turn me in! Or kill me 
yourselves — and you’ll find that brute 
force really is stupid on Mars! The 
police here are the best in the sys- 
tem, which is v/hy I always pre- 
ferred to do my little jobs elsewhere. 
You amateurs wouldn’t have a chance. 
Well?’’ 

But he knew that he had them, and 
the taste of freedom in his mouth 
v/as sweet after the fear and hope- 
lessness of their gloating power. He 
did not v/ait for an answering nod 
from them, but turned from his chair 
in calm assurance, and headed for 
the door. 

ijp^REEK’S voice interrupted his 
exit. “Just a minute. Max! You 
really should know all your mistakes, 
and there’s one we forgot... Never 
use a perfect similacrum! It can’t be 
perfect without thinking exactly like 
its original; the same mind must 
operate the same way. Your simila- 
crum was limited only by the time 
it could exist — and it knew that, as 
well as knowing it was useless 
among real men!’’ 

“So what?” Flcigh asked jauntily, 
and reached for the door. “And so 
long !” 

Steel hands grabbed him, and a 
pair of arms with inhuman strength 
picked him up and turned him 
around to face the two men. Curtis 
dropped his gun onto the table with 
a slow, deliberate motion, holding the 
struggling operative with a single 
hand, while he stretched the other 
out to Jeremiah Greek. Then he 
turned toward the door, dragging the 
fat body of Fleigh along without 
effort. 

“So when you’re found dead in 
your house, killed by the robot you 
v/ere having built in some fiendish 
plot against Councilor Curtis, I don’t 
think the police will worry — beyond 
(Continued On Page 92) 
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seeing that both you and the robot 
are thoroughly beyond repair!’’ 

There was bitterness in the voice 
of the similacrum, but it was reso- 
lute and determined bitterness. 
“When the real Curtis replaced me 
in the Council Chamber, he meant to 
make my few days of existence as 
pleasant as possible. But even a lim- 
ited similacrum likes to be useful. 
Come along, Max.’’ 

Max Fleigh went along; there was 
nothing else he could do, as the du- 
plicate of Curtis tossed him into a 
small car and began driving back 
toward the town and the house that 
had been his Martian home and 
would soon be his tomb. He couldn’t 
even think straight, for his head in- 
sisted on dwelling on nonsense. 

Slim had been right, after all, and 
his ghost charm had brought him 
luck, even after he lost it. But for 
the man who had refused to believe 
in it, there was no hope for such in- 
sane oblivion. There was simply no 
hope of any kind. 
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® COULD have taken that three 
hundred dollars and gone to 
school for a year, by v/ashing 
dishes two hours a night. I had 
worked for that money, too; shock- 
ing wheat for twelve hours a day 
in the August sun is no vacation. 
But Slim Coleman convinced me that 
we could run that three hundred into 
enough to take us both for four 
years. 

I hadn’t even had time to get a 
haircut — and I did want a haircut; 
now it was pretty shaggy. 

But Slim, diplomat that he is, 
didn’t even seem to notice my hair. 


“I’ve got a real deal,’’ he said, and 
his deep eyes were shining with en- 
thusiasm. “Have you got any mon- 
ey?’’ 

“Some,” I said cautiously. 

“It takes three hundred. Have 
you got that much?” 

I had intended to say no, but Slim 
has a way of fixing his deep, som- 
ber eyes on you tliat gives ineffable 
dignity even to a touch. “Okay,” I 
said hopelessly. “What’s the bite?” 

"Well, you see, it’s like this.” We 
went into a drug store and ordered 
cokes, and Slim characteristically in- 
sisted on paying for them when he 
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probably couldn’t have bought a 
package o£ cigarettes. I let him pay, 
too. I had three hundred and one 
dollars, and I had no intention of 
jiarting v/ith a nickel of it — except a 
dollar for a haircut. 

‘‘I was using the brain-finder and 
I ran across the owner of this unused 
garage in the Loop. His name is 
Richard LaBombard and he’s got a 
lot of parking lots through the Loop, 
and you know what he’s doing?” 

I saw the waitress stare at me. I 
swallowed and tried to listen to Slim. 
“No.” 

Slim was staring at the waitress. 
“He loads them up with used cars 
every day so those who are hunting 
a parking place can’t get in,” he said 
absently. “You know what he 
wants?” 

“Well, no.” I never could figure 
those things, but Slim could see the 
angles a mile away. He was always 
good at that. 

“He’s made an application for a 
permit to build a parking ramp that 
will cover a solid block down in the 
middle of the Loop. Now, if he can 
build a place to park eight or ten 
thousand cars, naturally that one 
spot is going to be the best business 
spot in the city. And Richard La- 
Bombard holds leases or options 
on half the store space around that 
block. He stands to make millions.” 

“Where does my three hundred 
come in?” 

Slim ignored the acidulousness in 
my voice. “Well, as I say, I followed 
him with the brain-finder and found 
him holding hands with the mayor’s 
wife at a skating rink — and the next 
day I — ah — persuaded him to give me 
an option to lease this building on 
the edge of the Loop.” 

“You mean you blackmailed him.” 

“That’s a harsh word. I prefer per- 
suaded myself. After all, he wouldn’t 
want something like that to come up 
just when he’s finagling for that 
permit, would he? Anyway, I paid 
five dollars for the option.” 

“That’s unusual. You’ve got some 
of your own money in this deal.” 


Like a gentleman. Slim ignored 
that thrust. “Tomorrow is the first. 
I’ve got to raise two hundred and 
fifty for a month’s rent. We’ll need 
fifty more for deposits on light, 
heat, and power. We’ll make a mil- 
lion within a month. We split fifty- 
fifty.” 

“How do you make the million?” 

S LIM LOOKED around. Nobody 
was near; he leaned close and 
whispered. “This is the invention of 
the century. We can solve the park- 
ing problem of the entire city. You 
know how it is — you can’t even get 
into a parking lot after ten a.m. 
Lots of businesses are threatening 
to put branches out in the suburbs.” 
“Yes?” 

“The parking problem must be 
solved if the city is to survive,” 
Slim said dramatically. 

“Okay, but how can you make any 
more out of an old building than 
anybody else?” 

He whispered again. “I can create 
a magnetic field that will slow elec- 
trons down to almost zero velocity. A 
car will shrink to about four inches 
long.” He stared at me intently. “Do 
you see what that will mean?” 

I sighed. “I’m afraid I do. If it 
works, you can pack a million cars 
in a space that ordinarily would 
hold about a thousand.” I tried to 
stop my enthusiasm, but it was too 
late. The idea was taking hold. “And 
that garage is right across the street 
from Newton’s, the biggest depart- 
ment store in the city.” 

“The parking problem was inten- 
sified last week when they abolished 
parking on the street so the after- 
noon traffic could get through. Boy, 
this is the spot for us!” Slim said. 

“Will it take all of three hundred 
dollars?’ I asked Slim. 

He nodded gravely, “Every cent. 
And then it will be a shoestring.” 

“Wouldn’t two hundred and nine- 
ty-nine be enough?” 

“No,” said Slim.^He looked back at 
me. He had always been that way; 
he never compromised with my mon- 
ey. 
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I shuddered when I saw my hair 
in the mirror as we left. But, I knew 
I’d better keep the dollar for ciga- 
rettes. . . . 

V/e paid the first month’s rent; I 
put up the. deposits, and Slim 
brought a bunch of wire and stuff 
from his basement, and we worked 
till one o’clock winding gadgets and 
building a regular stall to run a car 
into. This garage had a ramp going 
to the basement floor, and we de- 
cided to use that floor. Also, there 
was an old freight elevator up to 
the second and third floors, and 
we could park a few on the main 
floor and send a few upstairs when 
we had time, because of course we 
didn’t v/ant the secret to get out. 

Slim tried the squeezer-upper 
when he got it finished. He set a 
couple of old saw-horses inside and 
turned on the juice. It was uncanny 
to see those things shrink. You could 
even hear the legs scrape on the 
concrete floor as they pulled togeth- 
er. In just about three seconds the 
saw-horses were an inch high. Then 
Slim reversed the current and they 
expanded to normal size again. All 
this in about one breath. 

“But look,’’ I said, suddenly strick- 
en wi'th a horrible thought. “What if 
you don’t get a car back exactly the 
size it was at first? Then new tires 
wouldn’t fit, new parts wouldn’t fit 
— o'n, my goodness!’’ I v/as abruptly 
overwhelmed with the enormity of 
such damage. 

“That’s all taken care of,” he as- 
sured me. “The electrons in any giv- 
en object seem to have a tendency to 
resume their former orbits if they 
get a chance. In other words, if I 
exj5and a car to almost its normal 
size and then cut off the power, the 
electrons will sort of coast into their 
original orbits and the car will re- 
sume its exact former size. Sort of 
a quantum jump, I suppose.” 

I breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

“Of course, if you go too far, 
you’ll have an oversize car, but 
you could reduce it again,” said 
Slim. “Now in the morning we’ll 
hang out a parking sign and let them 


drive onto the main floor. You run 
the cars into the basement, and we’ll 
have this thing down under the ramp, 
out of sight.” Slim’s deep eyes v/ere 
glowing. “We’ll make a million,” he 
said, rubbing his hands. 

W ELL, BY the end of the next 
day it began to look as if we 
had, indeed, solved the most urgent 
problem of modern civilization — the 
parking problem. We had a sign out 
that said. Parking All Day 50c — 
No one Turned Away, and by the 
end of the day we had taken in near- 
ly five hundred dollars. 

But it was a mankiller. I handed 
out claim checks and drove cars to 
the basement. Slim reduced them 
and hauled them across the room to 
a lineup. That was funny — seeing a 
car shrink to three or four inches 
long. It was an irresistible impulse 
to pick' it up, but when you tried, 
you changed your mind. The cars 
v/ere practically as heavy in their 
small size as in their big size, and 
that made it something of a problem 
to get them moved around. 

We had borrowed a toe-and-heel, 
a sort of crowbar with rollers on 
it, and with the reduced friction 
from the extremely small tires of 
the cars, it wasn’t too hard to move 
them, but it was still a mankiller to 
move a thousand in one day, and 
move each twice. We took turns at 
the reducer. I could handle them 
best by catching them under the 
front axle, but we decided to make 
them six inches long so it would 
be easier. The metal in its smaller 
size seemed as tough as it had been 
normally, but the parts were pretty 
small to get hold of with anything 
strong enough to handle them. 

Slim solved this problem the sec- 
ond day when he put a long piece 
of gas-pipe on the heel-and-toe and 
shrank it considerably. The second 
day, too, we had two men working 
upstairs. The third day we had a 
gadget made so that we could roll 
a car’s front wheel on it and then 
pull the car anywhere. That was 
when we began to get our breath. 
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The other way had been tough. I 
don’t know how Slim stood it at all; 
if I hadn’t worked in the wheat- 
fields all summer I would have fall- 
en from exhaustion. 

We had two of those gadgets made 
and then we tilted the reducing stall 
a little. We’d block the wheels with 
a two-by-four after we had a car in- 
side, then reduce it, take out the 
block, let the car roll onto the gad- 
get and haul it away. We arranged 
them on the concrete floor in rows 
about four feet apart. When some- 
body came back to get their car out 
we had to pinch-bar the car back up 
on the gadget and wheel it to the 
stall. 

* 

The second week we had two stalls, 
one reducing and one expanding, and 
Slim was talking of having a new 
sloping floor put in to help in hand- 
ling. By that time we were handling 
two thousand cars a day; you can 
do your own arithmetic. 

On the last day of the month, La- 
Bombard came in to collect his next 
month’s rent. He was all eyes and he 
said he didn’t see how we could do 
it. “You took in twenty-two hundred 
cars yesterday and this building 
won’t hold over six hundred,” he 
said, his eyes darting all around. 
“You must have a fast turnover.” 

Slim kidded him. “We put ’em 
on the roof,” he said, and paid him 
and pushed him out. I didn’t like 
the look in that man’s eyes as he 
left. 

“Well,” said Slim exuberantly to 
me, “we’re sitting on thirty thousand 
dollars. Think you can get through 
college on that?” 

“I hope I can take time off to get 
a haircut,” I said fervently. It was 
embarrassing to have people look at 
me and suddenly snicker and turn 
away to hide their faces. The troub- 
le was, we didn’t dare turn the re- 
ducing over to anybody else, and so 
we both worked like robots. 

B y the beginning o£ the second 
month wo had a moving ramp. 


The boys upstairs put the car on 
the ramp, the car came downstairs 
and went through the reducer, came 
out on the other side and onto a 
platform. We had a tow-truck that 
just backed up, reached down a 
steel platform under the front axle, 
and walked av/ay. It was funny to 
see that two-ton truck hauling a toy 
car across the floor. 

Yes, we had a deal. Late at night, 
after we’d closed up and had time 
for some coffee, Slim would talk 
about how we v/ere going to build 
a chain of parking ramps across the 
country. 

“We’ll make billions,” he said, his 
deep eyes shining with a far-away 
fanaticism that only Slim Coleman 
can exhibit, “and we’ll be known as 
the saviors of civilization. We’ll call 
ourselves Parking Unlimited.” 

Then one night the building in- 
spector came. We were just resting 
for a moment, with no cars in sight, 
when we looked around and there 
he stood. It startled us, because ab- 
solutely no one was allowed in the 
basement. 

“What do you want?” Slim asked, 
and just then a car appeared on 
the ramp, coming down to the reduc- 
er. 

“I’m the building inspector. I’m 
checking on the weight you’re put- 
ting in this building. It’s an old 
building, you know.” And all the 
time his eyes were darting every- 
where. 

“Did LaBombard send you?” asked 
Slim. The car was halfway down. 

“Well, not exactly; we’re interest- 
ed in this from the safety angle." 

A second car’s nose showed around 
the curve. I began to sweat. 

“Okay,” said Slim. “Look us over. 
We do the parking upstairs." 

“What do you do down here?” 
The inspector stared at the reducing 
stall. 

“That’s a new-fangled washing ap- 
paratus.” 

“What are all these toy cars bn 
the floor down here?" 
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I practically swallowed my tongue. 
I had known that was coming. 

But Slim said casually, “Oh, we’re 
making Christmas presents in our 
spare time.” The first car was about 
to enter the reducing stall. 

The inspector stared at the two 
thousand cars on the basement floor. 
“They look plenty real.” 

I held my breath. If he should 
ever try to pick up one of those 
cars, it would be all over for us. I 
could just imagine what two thou- 
sand owners would say if they 
should find out their cars had been 
reduced to six inches. People are 
not too broad-minded about such 
things. 

But Slim had him by the elbow. 
With the savage shake of his head 
at me and the reducing stall, he said, 
“I’ll take you up and show you 
around.” They rode the ramp up- 
stairs. 

Right then I wanted to lie down 
and pass out with sheer relief, but 
the cars were beginning to pile up. 
I worked like a horse for half an 
hour, doing double duty. Then Slim 
came back with a haunting sadness 
in his eyes, and a faraway look that 
was not encouraging. 

“We’ve got to get out of here,” 
he said. “He knows too much. Too 
many parking-lot people are putting 
on the heat.” 

“You mean he knows how we are 
packing them in?” 

“No, but he knows that we are 
taking in as many as three thousand 
cars a day, while half the parking 
lots in town are begging for cus- 
tomers.” 

I sighed. “When are we leaving?” 

Slim’s eyes were looking far away. 
“At the end of the week,” he said. 
“We’ve got enough money in the 
bank to pay all our bills. We’ve got 
a couple thousand in the safe, and 
we’ll take in three or four more. 
Tomorrow’s Friday. The next day 
will be Saturday and we should 
handle four thousand cars. We blow 
Saturday night. We’ll go to the 
coast,” 


“WiH I have time to get a hair- 
cut?” I asked hopefully. 

"No. Get your hair cut in L. A." 
He went on dreamily, “We should 
have five thousand. We can start 
up again, and this time we’ll start 
off right, so we can run indefinitely 
without anybody catching on. We’ve 
got some capital to work with now.” 

* * ajs 

F riday was a good day. Slim 
only chuckled when I told him 
there was a man sitting across the 
street with a pad of paper and a 
pencil, tallying the cars that came 
in and those that went out. 

“We’re good for tomorrow,” said 
Slim, “then they can have it. I’ve 
got plane reservations for two 
a.m.” 

He didn’t say so, but I think he 
was getting as tight inside as I was. 
We were close — thirty hours from 
five thousand dollars — enough to go 
througii college in good shape. 

Saturday was a bell-ringer. By six 
o’clock in the evening we had parked 
over four thousand cars, and they 
were still coming. The safe was full 
of tens and twenties, all nicely 
wrapped and labeled, and our two 
suitcases were beside it. Still the 
money was pouring in. Nine cars a 
minute. One every seven seconds. 
Two hundred and fifty dollars an 
hour. It was better than a mint. 
The basement floor was beginning 
to fill up. 

At six-thirty Slim was bringing a 
car back to full size and saying to 
me, “Watch this one. This is the 
building inspector’s car; he’s try- 
ing to get a clue.” 

At that exact moment a voice 
spoke behind us. “I beg your par- 
don, gentlemen.” It was one of those 
clear, soft voices with little tinkling 
bells in it. Know what I mean? 

Slim turned and stared. “Madam,” 
he said, “don’t you know the sign 
says ‘No Admittance’?” 

She looked repentant. “I’m sorry.” 
She looked hurt. “I didn’t think you 
gentlemen would mind.” She turned 
as if to go. 
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I saw Slim melting down. I didn’t 
blame him. That girl could have 
melted tungsten. Yes, I -ecognized 
her from her pictures in le society 
section — the mayor’s wife. 

Slim was apologizing. “I beg your 
pardon, Madam. It’s quite all right. 
Your loveliness and radiant beauty 
just startled us. We — ” 

While Slim was laying it on thick, 
the building inspector’s car was ex- 
panding. Now it became considerably 
too big for the stall and split it 
like a stick of dynamite going off 
in a shoe-box. It split it into a 
thousand pieces and then stood there, 
a passenger car seven feet tall. 

The mayor’s wife gave a little 
scream of delight. Slim gave a hor- 
rified gasp. I tried to faint. 

“Oh,” she said, “such a big car!” 

Slim moaned. “Please, Madam, will 
you leave now?” 

She looked hurt again. “Yes, but 
will you please put this package in 
my car?” 

“I will,” said Slim, through tight 
jaws. “But — ” 

“Why, that looks just like the 
building inspector’s car,” she said, 
wide-eyed. “It's his number, too.” 

“Madam,” begged Slim, “you’re no 
dummy; please leave now and let us 
get on with our work.” 

She walked upstairs dubiously. 
Slim was studying the enormous car 
with a hopeless look on his face. 
Orders for cars to be taken out were 
pouring down the chute. 

“What are we going to do now? 
We can’t run that car into the other 
stall, because it’s too big. It will 
take all night to build another stall, 
and no doubt the inspector is wait- 
ing up there with a squad of cops, 
hoping something will happen. Af- 
ter all, we’re costing LaBombard a 
million ’oucks.” His eyes opened sud- 
denly. “I’ll bet he sent the woman 
down here to spy on us.” 

A car came down the ramp and 
went into the reducing stall, and 
Slim automatically set the diaL 

T HB TEtLBPHONE rang, and I 

could hear the ypice from where 


I stood. “The building inspector 
wants his car.” 

“Coming right up,” Slim said. 

Then he looked at me. I looked 
at him. “Get that safe open,” he 
jerked out. I dived for it. 

I was spinning the combination 
when I heard the voices. The build- 
ing inspector was riding the ramp 
down to the basement. Then I heard 
more voices and saw the bottom half 
of two cops and Richard LaBombard 
on the freight elevator. 

Slim hissed to me. “Make it snap- 
py!” 

I was trying to, but I couldn’t get 
the thing open. Five thousand dol- 
lars in that safe and I couldn’t get 
it. I spun the dial frantically and 
started over. 

But now the ramp was filled with 
people. The cops were getting off 
the elevator. I jumped up and ran 
over to where Steve was standing. 

The building inspector was staring 
bug-eyed at his huge car. Some- 
body went around the stall and saw 
the six-inch car crawling out. Some- 
body else took hold of the stall and 
shook it. “Where’s my car? What’s 
going on?” 

Well, a mob is a funny thing. In 
about half a minute there were eight 
hundred people in that basement, and 
all of them tearing apart the re- 
ducing stall. 

Slim and I hesitated no longer. We 
ran up the stairway and sifted out 
through the crowd. . . 

* * * 

At three o’clock in the morning 
Slim said to me, “You think that 
brakeman will kick us off?” 

The brakeman came to us, sitting 
up there in the fresh night breeze 
on top of a carload of lettuce going 
east from California. He looked at 
me and then, as if he didn’t believe 
it, he held his lantern up and ex- 
amined my head all the way around. 

“Why don’t you go back to the 
farm? This ain’t no life for you,” 
he growled, 

“I am considering that very seri- 
ously,” I said with as much dignity 
as I could. 

THE END 
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